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11 days, all expenses, 
$129 up *including 3 days, 
room and meals, at the 
famous Condado Hotel or 
the Escambron Beach Club, 
13-day trip with 5-day 
stay... $163 up* 
16-day trip with 8-day 
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Glorious days of cruising, yes—but that’s just the 
beginning, just the opening of this “sun package.” 
Here is the brightest sun of all...the sun of Puerto 
Rico, shining 360 days a year, keeping a winter 
average of 73°! And what joyous contrasts it shines 
upon! Beaches, and 4,000-foot mountains. Golf, 
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American luxury, and four centuries of old Spain. 
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@ Every visitor for centuries has carried 
away with him some of Florence’s beauty, 
but the beauty of Florence lives on for all to 
enjoy ...in the art galleries, in the architec- 
ture, in the very atmosphere. Florence, set 
like a gem on the banks of the Arno, in a fold 
of the rolling Tuscan hills . . . Florence, 


medieval and magnificent ! 
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startling contrasts. Rome, building a new 
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MARRIAGE DE LUXE IN RAJPUTANA 


THE wedding of an important prince 
took place not long ago in Rajputana. It 
was a glamorous occasion, but it was no 
love match. When the marriage was ar- 
ranged the bride and groom had never seen 
- one another, and they did not see each other 
until the moment when the groom lifted the 


_ bride’s veil at the end of the psn es cere- 


mony at her father’s home. 
The bride’s father is a Rajput prince of 
—well, let us call the state “Rajaghar.” 


for her lost freedom, and her father is still 
‘tearing his hair and wondering how he is 
going to get the staggering sum of money 
which he spent on the wedding, and which 
he had to give as a dowry. It was not 
easy for him to find a bridegroom for his 
fourteen-year-old daughter, despite her 
youth, beauty and education. 
groom had, of course, to be a prince and 
a Rajput, but he must not be of the same 
clan. 

The clans and subclans of Rajputana 
are absolutely bewildering to a foreigner, 


CEREMONIAL 
PROCESSION 


The wedding of a - 
prince of Rajputana is 
the occasion for lavish 
entertainments and 
resplendent _proces- 


The bride still weeps for her mother and _ 


The bride- ~ 


By FRANCES STEWART 


With photographs by the author 


and the laws that govern the marriage of 
princes are so strict that every royal fam- 
ily in Rajputana is suffering from the evils 
of inbreeding. Many a ruling prince, de- 
spite his zenana full of young and attrac- 
tive wives, has failed to produce an heir. 
Our sixteen-year-old bridegroom is an 
“adopted” son of the present childless ruler 
of—let us call it ““Narbagh,” which means 
the “garden of tigers,” an appropriate 
name, for in this little kingdom with its 
wild hills and jungle-filled valleys there are 
perhaps more tigers to the square mile than 
anywhere else in India. The bridegroom is 
tall and dark, so dark that his adopted 
father and his four adopted mothers have 
been spending large sums during the last 
few months on ointments and _ salves, 
guaranteed, according to the advertisements 
in the Indian dailies, to “produce a wheaten 
complexion, and make lovely the darkest 
skin.” 

Poor little princess of Rajaghar! We 
grumble if we have to share a house with 
one mother-in-law. She must live with 


four, and, worse still, seven grandmothers- 
inlaw. Until her husband succeeds the 
present ruler she must live quietly, a pris- 
oner behind the zenana walls, humble and 
obedient to her in-laws, in whose presence 
she may not even sit or eat until invited 
to do so. The bridegroom will return to 
college and to his polo and tennis and 
cricket. She, who so dearly loved to ride 
a horse and play with her four brothers, 
will never again run about gaily, will never 
again drive in a car unless the dark glass 
windows are shut, will never speak to, or-be 
seen by, a man outside her family or her 
husband’s family, for she has married into 
one of the oldest and most conservative 
states in India. 

Let us take a glance at the preparations 
that were necessary before the marriage 
could take place. After discreet inquiries 
between the two families, the fathers of 
the young couple met. Much polite conver- 


sation ensued. Then the bride’s father sent 
presents of horses and elephants, trays of 
sweets and fruits, bundles of silks and bro- 


Bi sions rarely equalled 
ne in modern India. In 
the picture at the left 
a regal bridegroom 
4 _ rides through crowded 
Be streets on a mag- 
__-nificently caparisoned 
__ elephant in one of the 
7 _ many visits he must 
make to the various 
temples of the city be- 
fore his marriage. 


‘THE PALANOUIN 
OF THE BRIDE 


ey from the 
heavily 
r ao ‘palanquin, 
bride is borne to 
women’s quarters 
ier father-in-law’s 


Now the custom at a Rajput wedding is 
for all the groom’s guests first to spend 
two or three days at his home. Then all the 
male guests accompany him to the bride’s 
home, all his female relations and guests 
remaining behind to welcome the bride, 
when after several days feasting and cere- 
monies she is escorted back to her new 
home, bringing with her a number of men 
and women servants, virtually her slaves. 

While the preparations were in progress 
the young bridegroom, bored to death with 
endless trying on of clothes and visiting 
temples and priests, loafed about, clothed 
in orange silk garments, unable to ride or 
play tennis, and not allowed to shoot, as 
he could take no life for a month at least 
before the wedding. Behind high zenana 
walls, in far off Rajaghar, his unseen little 
bride was also being prepared for her wed- 
ding with her unknown bridegroom. 

Her maid servants teased her. 

“He is old,’ said. one. 

“He is weak and thin, with a squint.” 

“T have heard he has a violent temper,” 
remarked a third. 

Rajaghar being on the railway, and the 
rajah of that state not being handicapped 
by an economically minded British prime 
minister, everything’ was done on a ‘grand 
scale. Oysters and prawns were ordered 
up on ice from Bombay; cooks and chefs 
were engaged by the hundred; motor cars 
were bought by the score. Every minor 
official and servant in that small state in- 
tended to be a wealthier man at the end 
of the four days’ festivities— four days 
which cost the state a million rupees, most 
of which came out of the pockets of money 
lenders at an exorbitant interest. 

In Narbagh, however, the prime minister 
waged war against the reckless extrava- 
gances usually connected with Indian wed- 
dings, be they those of prince or peasant. 
No easy task this. Custom in India is 


At the wedding ceremonies the Rajput 

noblemen wear their traditional wide kilted 

skirts designed to protect their legs from 

sword thrusts. Their weapons are shields 
and scimitars. 


hard to break, and custom decrees that wed- 
dings shall be a time of money spending. 
Hospitality on these occasions soars to fan- 
tastic heights. It is almost a sacred right. 


THE COACH OF SILVER 


Every guest’s slightest wish must be an- 


—- 


ticipated. tq 


All day long the prime minister sat in his 
office and sanctioned or objected to proposed 
expenditures put forward by various de- 
partments. 

“We must buy forty new cars and a 
dozen motor lorries,’ declared the state 
garage manager. 

“We have already got more cars than 
we know what to do with, and can hire a 
few more for the occasion,’ countered the 
Englishman. 

Hands were held up in horror. 


“Narbagh would be the laughing stock 


of Rajputana if hired cars were used!” 


“No one need know,” said the prime min- | 


ister. “We can put Narbagh number plates 
on them.” 

He turned to the state engineer who had 
put in an enormous estimate for, white- 
washing all the beautiful old red stone mon- 
uments and historical buildings in the city, 
and with great difficulty persuaded him that 
this would be a sin. 

The manager of the guest houses next 
demanded sanction to buy the equivalent of 
a thousand dollars worth of brandy and gin, 
and a thousand tins of cigarettes for the 
motor drivers and other servants of the 
expected guests. He explained that on 
these occasions guests’ servants would each 
expect a tin of cigarettes, and a bottle or 
two of liquor a day. 

Having cut these demands down to a 
quarter the minister passed on to the ques- 


tion of buying a dozen new beds with silver | 
legs, of fitting electric fans and lights into’ 


the tents, and of the proposed illuminations 
and decorations. Funds had to be allotted 
for the painting of giant elephants and hunt- 
ing scenes on the walls of the palaces. Every 
god and goddess in the city, and there are 
many, had to have a new coat of red paint 
and a new curtain to hang before its 


In an exquisitely decorated silver coach the bridegroom rides in the procession that escorts him to the palace where he will receive his future bride in 
marriage. With him rides his future brother-in-law, a small fat child of only six or seven years. 


jlendidly trained horses 
lke part in the pro- 


cession. 


Shrine. It is an orgy of decorating. 

Then there was the question of the jewels 
to be provided for the bride out of state 
funds. 

There are actually five pieces of jewelry 
which every bride must receive from her 
future husband, be he rich or poor. These 
are a head ornament, a fan-shaped neck- 
lace, a nose ring, earrings and anklets. 

The day before the first guests arrived 
saw Narbagh in a state of wild excitement. 
Hundreds of things which could have been 
done weeks before were now being rushed 
to completion. A new gateway was being 
built to the rajah’s palace, and the street 
outside was blocked with bullock carts car- 
rying stone and mortar. Tailors sat in every 
shop making cloths for state servants, or 
curtains for the rooms arranged for some 
of the lesser princes in the girls’ school, 
the boys’ college and.the maternity ward 
of the hospital. Narbagh, as I’ve said, is a 
small state, and there are no great guest 
palaces or hotels, and two thousand guests 
are a big strain on its hospitality. 

The great day comes. 


The Rajah of Narbagh motors out at in- 
tervals to meet the visiting princes at a 


spot prescribed by custom, three miles from . 


‘the city gates. 

As host and guest embrace, clasping each 
other first to one shoulder and then the 
other, they each fling upon the ground an 
embroidered bag containing one hundred and 
- one rupees. Later, when the guests have 
made themselves at home, other presents 
of trays of fruits and sweets and pieces of 
brocade are exchanged. 


As the Rajah of Narbagh escorts each 


of his guests through the city, the guns 
in the fort on the hill above thunder out a 


salute. 
} 


Z 
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Dressed in her finest clothes the 
wife of a village headman comes to 
the wedding of her ruler’s son. 


At night there are banquets — long, 
dreary affairs. There is little conversation. 
Before each guest is placed a thal, or large 
round silver tray, on which stand a dozen 
or more silver bowls filled with curries, 
vegetables, curds, sweets and spices, which 
are eaten with three fingers and the thumb 
of the right hand. The glasses stand at the 
guest’s left hand. Toward the close of the 
meal, servants come round with silver basins 
and jugs, and the diners, turning in their 
chairs, wash their hands and even rinse 
their mouths. 

Many of these same princes are equally at 
home in the Ritz in London and have even 
dined at Buckingham Palace. Most of them 
declare that, though they prefer the Indian 
food, they find it far less digestible than 


_the more simple dishes of the West. 


After the banquet there are firework dis- 
plays, and then until the early hours of the 
morning everyone sits and watches the 
monotonous swaying of the dancing girls 
beneath glaring lights. 

During the day the visiting princes sleep, 
or watch elephant fights, or motor out into 


In addition to hunting and other sports the wedding guests witness combats between 
elephants. These contests are a combination wrestling match and tug of war. 


the jungles to shoot tiger, bear and deer. 
The beasts of the jungle are, on the whole, 
fairly safe, for late nights do not improve 
the marksmanship of the royal hunters. 

The bridegroom himself takes no part 
in these festivities. He spends his days 
between temples and the palace zenana, 
until the night before the whole party leaves 
for Rajaghar. 

That night, decked in brocade and jewels 
from head to foot, he mounts a mare with- 
in the zenana walls—the only time during 
the ceremony when he may ride upon a 
female animal, stallions arid male elephants 
being his mounts on all other occasions. 
After he is mounted, the ladies of the 
zenana tie colored strings to the mare’s 
bridle, and feed her with parched grain 
from a silver plate, and then she is led out 
of the zenana to where vast crowds await 
the bridegroom. Surrounded by all the 
princes on foot, preceded by bands of danc- 
ing girls, and elephants and horses bearing 
drums and banners, and followed by a 
vast crowd, the young prince rides to the 

(Continued on page 44) 


BRINGING WEDDING GIFTS 


At Indian weddings the bridegroom receives the greater share of the ,gifts. This procession 
of natives is bringing trays of fruits and sweets, embroidered clothes and other presents to 
the palace of their young prince. 


KING EDWARD VIII FALLS 


Surrounded by vast forests, the King Edward VIII Falls were discovered only a few years ago. In 1936 a geologist succeeded for the first time in working 
his way up the winding and treacherous Semang River to the base of the escarpment over which the water plunges. This aerial picture was taken from 


GIANT WATERFALLS 


Miost people have read about the fabu- 
lous country in the vicinity of Conan 
Doyle’s “Lost World.” They have heard 
that in this country are lofty and unex- 
plored plateaus thousands of feet high, 
bounded by. precipitous and impassable 
escarpments over which huge cataracts 
plunge. They have read of steaming jungles 
rife with malaria, yellow fever and boas. 
It is in such a setting at the juncture of 
Venezuela, British Guiana and Brazil that 
mysterious Mt. Roraima (about ten thou- 
sand feet high) hides its flat summit in per- 
petual clouds. Nearby stand other lofty 
shelves nearly always shrouded in mists— 
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a distance of several miles. 


By DR. RAUL A. ZAHL 


and all guardians of a “lost world.” 

The mountains in this region are geo- 
metrically arranged in a series of steps de- 
scending almost to sea level. In profile 
they look like a gradient of flat rectangular 
boxes set one on top the other. The larg- 
est of these plateau boxes ends abruptly and 
precipitously about eighty miles east of Mt. 
Roraima. The eastern delimiting wall is 
known as the Kaieteur escarpment. Much 
of the country above this escarpment has 
never been visited by white men. Occa- 
sionally a prospector or naturalist goes as 
far as he can, then he goes around—never 
over. Probably several hundred people in 


The falls are 840 feet high. 


OF A LOST WORLD 


all have gone to the more accessible part 
of the escarpment to see the famous 741- 
foot Kaieteur Falls. It takes the traveler 
ten days from Georgetown, and he must eat 
quinine lest the mosquito-infested jungle 
inflict lasting harm. Kaieteur Falls are near 
the southern extremity of the escarpment 
where the Potaro River plunges into a 
gorge almost a thousand feet deep. North 
of the Potaro River the escarpment becomes 
even more precipitous. In this region are 
many other lofty waterfalls created by 
rivers which drain the upper reaches of the 
plateau. Those that are known have been 
seen by only two or three people. How many 


huge cataracts remain to be discovered no 
one knows. 

At this point you may wonder why men 
have never explored this plateau area more 
carefully, particularly since they have been 
digging diamonds and gold in the jungle 
lands below the escarpment for years. To 
know the answer to this question would be 
to understand the meaning of Guianese 
mountain bush or jungle. The whole area 
thousands of square miles—is matted 
with an unimaginably dense jungle carpet. 
This jungle flora is virtually impenetrable. 
The conventional means of getting through 
such bush is by way of the rivers. As one 
approaches the plateaus and escarpments 
the rivers plunge through periodic rapids. 
These finally become so frequent and so 
treacherous, and portage becomes so costly, 
that they stop even the most experienced 
native navigators. Besides this, there are 
more sensational reasons, such as malaria, 
bush yaws, Guinea worms, yellow fever, 
man-eating Perai fish, and the like, which 
characterize this region. 

In the spring of 1938 I was in British 
Guiana pursuing some biological studies. 
It became desirable at one point to visit 
the plateau area in the vicinity of the 
Kaieteur escarpment. By boat and trail 


(which we would have to hew) the trip 
would have taken months. While discussing 
the subject which experienced bushmen and 
authorities in Georgetown, the capital of 
British Guiana and the logical approach to 
the interior, | heard of an American aviator 
who in his little Wasp hydroplane had won 
a reputation as a “bush flier’. My immedi- 
ate questions were, “Isn’t bush flying high- 
ly hazardous? Didn’t Redfern crash into 
this bush? Haven't nearly all the planes 
trying to fly this plateau country cracked 
up or disappeared?” 

The unanimous and succinct answer was, 
“Yes, that’s right. But Art Williams does 
ree 

So I went to see Williams about the pos- 
sibility of flying me into the plateau coun- 
try. 

Yes, he thought it could be arranged. He 
had made many trips to Kaieteur falls. 

Still with some apprehension I asked, 
“How about being forced down without a 
smooth river underneath ?”’ 

Williams’ reply was, “Well, that would 
be tough. The plane carries emergency ra- 
tions for ten days in case the occupants 
aren't killed outright. Chances are about 
a hundred to one that a tough man with- 
out broken bones could beat his way back 


ABOVE THE BRINK OF KAIETEUR FALLS 


The huge volume of water that pours over the escarpment of Kaieteur and roars down the 
Potaro River gorge creates a perpetual mist. This photograph was taken as the plane flew over 
the brink of the falls. The mist that rises from the falls may be seen in the immediate 


foreground. 


Concealed in an impenetrable jungle and 
never before seen or photographed, this fall 
drops into a gorge about four hundred feet 
deep on a tributary of the Kuribrong River. 


through the bush. But, hell, our policy is 
to stay in the air.” 

Williams’ courage and character ap- 
pealed to me, so I chartered the plane, and 
immediately we began drawing up plans. 

The escarpment is out of range of the 
Georgetown base, so we planned to fly to 
the diamond diggings of Tumereng lo- 
cated on the upper Mazaruni river and con- 
sisting of a “store” and a few huts on the 
riverbank clearing. Gasoline was to be sent 
to Tumereng by boat. That would take 
several weeks, but it was the only way 
things could be managed. From Tumereng 
we could make reconnaissance flights over 
the escarpment and plateau. 

Plans were quickly completed and it 
wasn’t long until we found ourselves in the 
little four-seater plane at one thousand feet 
roaring up ..the. Mazaruni River toward 
Tumereng. Below was the glossy Mazaruni 
coiling through the black-green mat of hot 
jungle. 

The latest radio report from Paramaribo 

in Dutch Guiana had given the ceiling at 
2500 feet. We had been in the air for 
about three-quarters of an hour and were 
in the region of the Turesi Rapids when 
the ceiling began to lower and the clouds 
became dense and ugly. We kept our ele-_ 
vation at just under that of the lowering 
mists. We were finally forced down to 
an elevation of about two hundred feet in 
order to keep that precious river in sight. 
Loss of the river would mean disaster. We 
could not fly over the clouds, for there we 
would certainly lose the river. Blind or 
compass flying is absolutely impossible in a 
small plane of low radius. 
_ Things soon began to happen. The 
clouds started precipitating and we found 
ourselves in the midst of a torrential down- 
pour. Although the rain lesséned the vis- 
ibility, it still wasn’t too bad. But the | 
rain had other effects. Almost instantly 
when cool rain strikes the hot jungle a 
dense fog arises. It pours upward out of 
openings in the bush, and for a time the 
surface of the jungle looks like a vast in- 
dustrial area with myriads of smoking 
chimneys. In a very short time the entire 
jungle and river was cloaked by a mist car- 
pet about two hundred feet deep and ad- 
hering closely to the treetops. 

Visibility became so bad that in order to 
keep the river we had to fly within about 
fifty feet of the water, gauging carefully 
the jungle tangle on either side of the river 
bank. Fortunately, the surface of the river 


KAIETEUR FALLS 


Nearly five times the length of Niagara and 
nearly twice as high as the Victoria Falls 
on the Zambesi, Kaieteur is one of the most 
extraordinary natural wonders in South 
America. The falls are 741 feet high and 
in the rainy season their width is four hun- 
dred feet. Though they were discovered in 
1870, they have been seen by comparatively 
few travelers. 
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didn’t steam as much as the jungle. But 
unfortunately at this point the rain had 
become of cloudburst proportions and the 
visibility reduced to less than two hundred 
feet. Unfortunate, too, at this point was 
the fact that we were over a section of the 
river studded with small foliage-covered 
islands. 

Williams accelerated the plane to maxi- 
mum speed so as to increase his lifting 
power. We banked in and ‘out between 
the towering island tufts. The windshield 
had become almost opaque from the splat- 
tering rain. At short intervals Williams 
would plunge his head out into the driv- 
ing rain to get better vision of approaching 
impediments. Several times an island 
suddenly came plunging at us at one hun- 
dred miles an hour. Only by a quick up- 
shoot did we scale the treetops, sometimes 
by as close as twenty feet. For ten minutes 
I sat in utter tenseness, depending on the 
fates and the good judgment of the pilot. 
When finally we shot out into the clear, I 
yelled a single word into Williams’ ear, 
-“Congratulations.” Later he admitted that 
it had been one of the worst situations he 
had encountered in his years of bush flying. 

Well, that was bush flying; and one can 
begin to understand why that country has 
‘so long withstood the advances of civiliza- 
tion, 

Our destination was the diamond dig- 


gings of Tumereng, located almost on the 
60° meridian near the confluence of the 
Eping and Mazaruni Rivers. We were now 
flying over the heart of the British Guiana 
diamond and gold fields; yet except for a 
small clearing and several small settlements 
on the riverbank, there was little evidence 
of activity, so securely were mundane 
things hidden by the towering foliage. 

As we swept down to the oily waters of 
the Mazaruni and taxied to shore the en- 
tire population of Tumereng was on the 
bank to greet us. Tumereng is, locally 
speaking, a “diamond store,’ and the some 
fifty to a hundred Negroes, who speak a 
rather rapid-fire mushy corruption of Eng- 
lish, are known as “pork-knockers,”’ a 
localism for itinerant diamond and gold 
diggers. 

At Tumereng we were about twenty miles 
from the escarpment face. The escarpment 
wasn’t visible very often, though, because 
of the almost perpetual veil of clouds and 
mists. Some days the clouds would rise 
for a half-hour or so and we could see the 
profile of the cliffs—box-like, ominous and 
forbidding. 

One day the clouds seemed higher than 
usual. We sensed opportunity and quickly 
gassed up the plane and thundered over 
the river for our first flight to the escarp- 
ment. We planned to go south as far as 
Kaieteur Falls, zigzagging back and forth 
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between the completely unexplored cliffs, 
and then return to Tumereng. 

The ceiling was rising and falling capri- 
ciously, and it was with some trepidation 
that we approached the escarpment face, 
still partially hidden by hanging mists. 
Finally the clouds rose sufficiently to expose 
the upper levels of the Kamakusa Plateau. 
We were approaching a cove extending into 
the escarpment for several miles, when we 
perceived that the clouds had risen just 
above the top of the highest cliff, giving 
us clear visibility. We ascended to a little 
below the ceiling in order to get a more 
commanding view. The altimeter registered 

(Continued on page 51) 


From the approaching plane white ribbons of water dropping gracefully over two huge escarpments revealed themselves to the aviators. Hidden in the 
mountainous hinterlands of British Guiana, the falls, along with many others in the same region, have never been seen by white men before and probably 


not even by the native Indians. 


The author estimates their height at close to three thousand feet. 


THE GATEWAY TO NAMUTONI CASTLE 


Namutoni Castle, in the heart of a desolate and hostile region, was one of the strongholds of the former German colony of South West Africa. This 
gateway was once hastily barricaded when five hundred enraged Ovambo warriors unsuccessfully attacked a garrison of seven German soldiers. 


OLD 


The dramatic episodes in this article will recall 
vividly those decades of the last century when 
imperial Germany was competing with the other 


STRONGHOLDS OF 


By LAWRENCE G. GREEN 
With photographs by the author 


great European powers in the struggle to create a 
colonial empire in Africa—an empire which was 
taken from Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and which she is anxious to regain. South West 
Africa was formally proclaimed a German Protec- 
torate in 1890. During the World War the Ger- 
man forces. were unable to resist the troops of the 
South African Union by which the former German 
colony is now administered.—Epiror1aL Nore 


NAMUTONT isa great white castle in the 
wilderness of South West Africa. Every- 


‘thing beyond Namutoni is “outside the 


police zone.” An adventurous spirit, having 
secured a permit, goes on from there at his 
own risk—and the risk may be considerable. 


WILD BUSHMEN 


Tribes of Bushmen, the most primitive 
of native African peoples, live in the 
desert regions near Namutoni Castle. 
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GERMAN IMPERIALISM 


Beyond Namutoni he will meet Bushmen 
and other natives who have never seen a 
white face. He will encounter wild ele- 
phants, and he will be warned (as I was) 
not to sleep near the favorite water holes of 
the lions. If his car breaks down he may 
die of thirst, and he will not be the first to 
meet that fate. 

No wonder the traveler sometimes likes 
to linger for a while at Namutoni. It is 
one of a number of castles built by the 
Germans in South West Africa—I shall 
describe others later—and, to my mind, the 
grandest of them all. The atmosphere of 
the Foreign Legion clings to its ramparts 
and towers. Through the loopholes, men 
have gazed on scenes of desperate adven- 
ture and fired into the ranks of attacking 
Ovambo hordes. Even in recent years, 


Namutoni has known sudden death. ‘he 
old castle is now the last outpost of the 
South West Africa Police in the north. 
Stand in the courtyard and gather the grim 
story. 

Very early this century the Germans 
wished to establish a place of safety from 
which they could negotiate with the un- 
conquered Ovambos and recruit labor for 
the newly opened copper mine at Tsumeb, 
seventy-five miles away. The distance may 
not seem great, but even now-a car journey 
from Namutoni to Tsumeb in the rainy 
season may take six weeks. For this rea- 
son the police sergeant in charge keeps 
camels in reserve. 

So Namutoni was built to some medieval 
plan probably inspired by the castles of the 
Rhine. Towers at each corner of a large 
rectangle provided the officers and men of 
a cavalry regiment with comfortable 
quarters. High walls (now sadly decaying 
and broken in places) enclosed the court- 
yard, while the arched gateways could be 
quickly barricaded. 

From the towers the sentries gazed on 
as remarkable a scene as.any in Africa. 
They could stare until they were tired on 
herds of blue wildebeest and gemsbok hun- 
dreds strong; they could pick off a lion at a 
range of a hundred yards; lacking meat, 

_ they might have killed a thousand spring- 
bok in a day without frightening the game. 
Green bush, brown sand, — bluish-white 
dazzle of the Etosha Pan, light blue sky, 
the massed animals from zebra to ostrich 
—wonderland indeed for a bored sentry. 

So a barrier was thrown up by the Ger- 


LOOKING TOWARD THE ETOSHA PAN 


Once an inland sea, the Etosha Pan is a vast, dry region in the northern part of South West 

Africa. It abounds in elephants, giraffes, lions, jackals and other wild animals. Hundreds of 

these creatures may be seen in the evening from the ramparts of Namutoni Castle when they 
come to lick salt and drink at the nearby water holes. 


mans to keep off the strong Ovambo tribes- 
men. Native campaigns against Hottentot 
and Herero were being waged in the south, 
wars that lasted for years and gave the 
Germans no inclination to “civilize” 
Ovamboland. Wisely they went no further 


THE SWIMMING POOL AT NAMUTONI 


than Namutoni where they built their fort. 

But it was not long before Namutoni 
had to be defended. A force of five hun- 
dred Ovambo fighting men, stirred up by 
rebellious Hereros, appeared at Namutoni 
on January 28, 1904. At that time there 


Namutoni served as a barrier between the unconquered Ovambos and the German colonists. A sergeant of the South West Africa Police and his wife 
are the only inhabitants today, and Namutoni is the last police outpost in northern territory. The swimming pool was built by some forgotten German 


military commander. 


THE OUTPOST AT WARMBAD 
A fortified police station guards the village of Warmbad that saw so much bloodshed during 


the days of German occupation. 


An old mud fort built in 1893 to defend the warm springs 


of fresh water is still standing. 


was a garrison of only seven men, com- 
manded by Unter Offizier Fritz Grossmann. 

You will find the names of these men 
inscribed on a stone monument just out- 
side the main entrance at Namutoni, as a 
tribute to their gallantry. Sergeant Bruno 
Lassmann, Richard Lemke, Albert Leir, 
Jakob Bassendowski, Franz Becker and 
Karl Hartmann were the others. 

Karl Hartmann has a lonely farm twenty 
miles from Namutoni. He is still a man 
of immense strength and courage. At- 
tacked by a wounded leopard recently, he 
fought with his hands until the leopard 
crept away exhausted, and he was able to 
stagger home with his wounds. Hartmann 
has organized a difficult mail and freight 
service between Tsumeb and Ovamboland. 
He has gained the respect of South African 
and German alike in the territory. 

At the time of the Ovambo attack Hart- 
mann was feeding his dog after a rich 
dinner in honor of the Kaiser’s birthday, 
when he happened to look out through a 
slit in the tower. One of his companions 
was placing bread in the oven. Hartmann 
shouted the alarm. He had seen the ostrich 
plumes of the Ovambo warriors, and the 
bread was forgotton. 

They closed the gates. Nine natives 
employed by the Germans as servants and 
cattle herders failed to reach the fort in time 
and were murdered by the Ovambos. The 
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men of the little garrison realized they 
could not defend the whole fort, so they 
chose one massive tower stocked with food 
and water and ammunition. 

I slept in that tower in a stone-flagged 
room at the head of a stone stairway. And 
I understood how those seven determined 
men had kept the horde at bay. They 
must have raked the approaches in all di- 
rections, and with their accurate rifle fire, 
they massacred the Ovambos again and 
again as they rushed the entrance. The 
Ovambos were armed with Martini- 
Henrys. Their bullets pitted the tower, 
but only one of the Germans within was 
wounded. : 

After several assaults had been driven 
off there was a parley. The Germans had 
all their flags flying in celebration of the 
Kaiser’s birthday, and_ the 
Ovambos were inquisitive about 
this display. 

“We are 
from 


relief 
troops 


expecting 
Tsumeb—many 


Having wandered into Namu- 
toni from the outlying regions, 
this young Heikum Bushman 
served as the author’s servant 
in the wilds of South West 
Africa. The weakest of South 
African races, the Bushmen 
have been driven into the most 
isolated sections by more power- 
ful tribes. 


are on the march, and they will be here at 
any moment,” the German Unter Offizter 
shouted to the Ovambo interpreter. 

The Ovambos withdrew to consider this 
information. Sunset came, and with the 
dusk the six men carried their wounded 
comrade out of the tower, slipped into the 
bush, and hurried away towards Tsumeb. 
When the Ovambos ‘returned to the attack 
at daybreak they found the tower empty. 
Round Namutoni lay 150 dead Ovambos. 

Sergeant Kleynhans of the South West 
Africa Police and his wife are the only 
white residents at Namutoni today. They 
are used to living in solitude. At a previ- 
ous “out station,” Mrs. Kleynhans told me, 
she had not seen another white woman for 
seven months. 

“Only a few nights ago seven lions 


\ 


walked past this house and prowled round | 


” 


the kraal where the camels sleep, 
Mrs. Kleynhans. “The native constable 
threw sacks, soaked in paraffin and set 
alight, into the kraal. 
ott 

From the police point of view, Namutoni 
is an agreeable station. Papaws grow in 
the garden. The sergeant is entitled to 
shoot three springbok a month for his own 
pot, and one wildebeest for the servants. 
Guinea fowl and wild duck vary the menu. 
They have a cow. The rent is only £2. 14s. 
a month, and as there are no entertainments 
it is possible to save money. An unmarried 
sergeant once remained at Namutoni for 
five years and was sorry to leave. 

Not that life passes there without excite- 
ment. Sergeant Kleynhans had dealt with 
two murder cases since his arrival four 
months before. A baby, born in a Heikum 
Bushman camp.not far away, was murdered 
by the mother and grandmother. Accord- 
ing to primitive Bushman custom, the 
mother was still feeding a child of five 
when the second was born. There was not 
enough nourishment for two—the new- 
comer was doomed. And the two women 
who obeyed the barbaric law went to prison 
for nine months, 

Seven years ago Lance-Sergeant Poucher 
of Namutoni took his wife and young 
children for a motor drive. He saw a party 
of Ovambos in the bush, suspected that 
they were deserters from the mines, and 


stopped to question them. One of the 
(Continued on page 53) 


That drove the lions. 


went on | 


) 


One of the young altar boys at the mission, Photographs by George Grau from Pix 
Andrew Gee, raises the wine cruet to his lips. 


PRAYERS FOR THE MOTHERLAND 
ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


Virginia Hall—her name is Americanized but not her 
headdress and gown—is one of the worshippers at the 
Catholic Chinese mission in the heart of San Francisco's 
crowded Chinatown. Like all Chinese old and young 
throughout America, little Miss Hall is desperately con- 
cerned about the sufferings of her countrymen across the 
Pacific. With other youngsters she worships before the 
Christian altar made by Chinese artisans and prays for 
the stricken land which is China today 


These descendants of followers of Buddha and Confucius 
are inhabitants of the largest Chinese city outside of 
China. San Francisco’s Chinatown is nearly as old as 
the city itself. As early as 1852 there were nearly four 
thousand Chinese living in San Francisco; today the 
population numbers between fifteen and twenty thousand. 
The squalid and notorious Chinatown of the period be- 
fore the earthquake has been replaced by a clean, up-to- 
date modern community animated by the finest ideals of 
the Chinese. Old Oriental customs still linger, to be 
sure, but the spirit of the majority of the Chinese is 
progressive and they have made many valuable contribu- 
tions to the civic welfare of San Francisco. There are 
several Christian churches in Chinatown, and for those 
who still worship the ancient Chinese gods there are a 
number of temples. 


THE MONUMENT TO ARGENTINA’S LIBERATOR 


Ewing Galloway 


An impressive equestrian statue of José de San Martin dominates the plaza that bears his name. In 1814 he was placed in command of the revolutionary 
army operating against Spain. As soldier and statesman he did more than any other man for the, cause of independence in Argentina, Chile and Perw. 


The simple unadorned facades of the modern 
apartment houses of Buenos Aires provide a 
pleasant contrast to the pretentious ornamenta- 
tion of so many of the city’s buildings. 
Black Star 


SOUTH AMERICA’S GREATEST CITY 


By ALVARO DE SILVA 


ON deck the old-timers are at it: talking 
of shorthorns and the improvement of the 
breeds. No matter whether they are com- 
ing back from Paris or from New York, 
all of the well-dressed gentlemen from B. 
A. think cattle, and they like to talk cattle. 
They talk incessantly after the boat leaves 
the Atlantic and starts up the river. There 
is nothing else to do until they reach the 
capital, and that takes hours. There is noth- 
ing to see, either. The river Plata is too 
wide. Its waters are none too clean. 

To break the cattle spell, someone springs 
the old gag: 

“B, A. is hardly an Argentinian city.” 

The answer to that comes promptly: 

“Buenos Aires is Argentina.” 


ra 


Like the same statements concerning New 
York and the United States, that argument 
will go on and on unless someone interrupts 
it. 

The newcomer, straining his eyes on 
deck, looks disappointed. Where is the 
great city? 

It is further up the river. Wait until you 
get there! You’ve never seen anything like 
it! 

The flat land on which it is built keeps 
the capital from sight. To pass the time, 
you might watch the ships going up and 
down the river. There are plenty of them— 
big ones, too. Their flags are British, 
American, French, Italian, German, Japa- 
nese, Dutch. They don’t go parading in that 


The capitol dominates the Avenida de Mayo, one of the widest and most beautiful thoroughfares in Buenos Aires. 


IN HONOR OF THE REVOLUTION 


Built in 1910, the capitol com- 


memorates the first centenary of the Revolution de Mayo when the people of Buenos Aires demanded the resignation of the Spanish viceroy. Argentina’s 


order, but that is the order_-of their im- 
portance here. The British flag has first 
place because the load of wheat, corn, beef 
and wool which its ships are taking home 
is the biggest. The load of machinery and 
other goods being brought in from English 
factories is also the biggest. The American 
flag ranks second in the amount of what 
comes and goes under it. The Dutch is last. 


independence was formally declared July 9, 1816. 


Where is B. A.? The impatient new- 
comer is tired of looking at the docks, which 
we have reached already. It will be another 
hour before we have passed them all. There 
are miles of them—all modern docks. But 
where is the city? And why is it called 
levees 

The British and Americans have abbrevi- 
ated the name of Buenos Aires. Garay, the 


aniard who founded the Argentine capi- 
tal in 1580, gave it a good, long name: 
Ciudad de la Santisima Trinidad y Puerto 
de Santa Maria de Buenos Aires (City of 
the Holy Trinity and Port of Saint Mary 
of the Good Winds.) The Argentines call 
their city Buenos Aires, and they resent it 
if you talk to them about B. A. The two 
words Buenos Aires are few enough for 
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COMMERCE AND GOVERNMENT 


The solid buildings lining the streets in the 
business district of Buenos Aires are an in- 
dication of the city’s great commercial im- 
portance. The largest city in the southern 
hemisphere, it ranks sixth among the cities 
of the world, with a population of nearly 
three million. At the lower left the smartly 
uniformed guard is being changed at the 
Government house, the official residence of 
the President. 


the largest of South American cities, a great 
capital and an important seaport. The words 
metropolis, cosmopolis, emporium fit her 
best. 

That remains to be seen for the new- 
comer. He is still disappointed. New York 
looms great from the distance. Buenos 
Aires hides on her flat plain behind and 
beyond the docks. Do you see the conflagra- 
tion of light there? That is the city—and 
look, look at La Boca—The Mouth! That 
is the tip of Buenos Aires proper—the 
south of Buenos Aires. The slaughter 
houses are there, and other houses are there. 
You'll want to go to La Boca, but that will 
be later. 

Here we are! We are reaching Buenos 
Aires at night, and it is quite a vision. If 
you don’t want to get worn out in short 
order, hail a taxi driver by hissing like a 
snake. He’ll run you around the city. It 
is too hot to walk. It is summer in Janu- 
ary here, and the temperature is 95 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. What on earth made 
Garay call Buenos Aires the City of the 
Good Breezes? Or has the temperature 
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gone up in the course of four hundred 
years? Garay was thinking of the soft 
fall and the sunny winter when he, with 
his group of braves surrounded by hostile 


Indians, baptized the place. 


Have your taxi take you along the wide, 
tree-lined Boulevard Alvear. That is a 
good place to cool off, and a fine contrast 
for the sea-weary traveler. The buildings 
are tall, but there is room enough to run 
a race from one side to the other of the 
Avenida. The breeze is sifted through 
many trees before it comes to you. There 
are many more trees than your eyes can 
see, stretching beyond sight to the other 
end of the Boulevard. Go far enough, and 
you will reach Palermo. North, south, 
east and west, Palermo Park stretches for 
miles. The acres of lawn are outlined by 
palm trees, flower gardens, lakes and 
white statues. Get out of the taxi and look 
at the feet of the statues for a little while. 
They have the biggest toes, the largest feet 
you ever saw standing on pedestals in a 
public park. That fact, of course, doesn’t 


_ give them merit, and you had better not 


comment about the feet on the statues to a 
bystanding portefio—which is what the in- 
habitant of Buenos Aires is called. The 
porteno’s civic pride is too formidable for 
him to like such an observation. It is an 
unbending and admirable pride—the like 
of which is to be found nowhere else. The 
porteno will join you outspokenly in criti- 
cism of other Argentinian cities. All of 
them, he knows, lack the up-to-dateness, 
the drive, the elegance of his metropolis. 

If you have shown proper reverence, the 
porteno will say: “Don’t leave Palermo 
until you hear music.” The city’s hundred- 
piece symphony orchestra is playing under 
the moonlight in the park. For a dime 
you can get in. The performance of the 
city’s corps de ballet is well worth 
watching. 

You had better wait until Sunday after- 
noon before taking a look at Palermo’s 
race course. They are the most fashion- 
able race meetings you will find. The 
cream of Buenos Aires, men and women, 
come on Sunday to place their bets and 
look at each other. 

Look out right and left from your taxi 
after leaving Palermo. You must be pass- 
ing the neighborhood of Retiro and Saenz 
Pena parks. The tall bright buildings on 
both sides will remind you of Manhattan’s 
skyscrapers. They are high apartment 
buildings where the young folk here, im- 
patient of the lovely old residences, are 


- beginning married life. Should you decide 


to stay in Buenos Aires, you can get a 


It has been said that Buenos Aires is 

Paris, Rome and Chicago combined and 

modernized and speaking the Spanish 

tongue with a Western accent. This 

view of the Plaza Congreso shows how 

splendid parks vary the monotony of modern 
skyscrapers. 
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Ewing Galloway | 
HERO OF THE REPUBLIC | 


A statue of General Bartolomé Mitre, soldier, statesman, scholar and president of the Republic 
in 1862, dominates one of the capital’s many small parks. 


Hanns Tschira from European 


: 


better buy for fifty dollars than you would 
for eighty in New York City. 

Some of the niias portefas are living in 
these apartments all by themselves. The 
little women of Buenos Aires have become 
independent to that extent—and more—due 
to the demand for office hands created by 
big business. The business world has made 
them into modern, willful, efficient, smart 


Buenos Aires prides) itself on its modern 
institutions of all kinds, among which is 
the medical school seen below, one of the 
finest in South America. At the right is 
one of the scores of elaborate monuments 
which adorn the city’s parks and plazas. 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL IN BUENOS AIRES 


An endless stream of motors, buses, street cars and trucks flows through the busy streets of Buenos Aires. 
appearance of its thoroughfares and often entire city blocks are torn down to make room for new parks and boulevards. 


stenographers and secretaries. They will 
give you a date, too, if you use the right 
line. You can take them to a movie and to 
a decent café, Don’t, however, look for a 
café decente in La Boca, the slaughter 
house section which you saw from the boat. 

As for movies, they are everywhere. 
Some of the houses seat four thousand. All 
of the portefias are movie-crazed. They 


Hanns Tschira from Europea; 


The city is constantly at work improving the 


like. the American stars best. American 
productions are better in Buenos Aires than 
in the United States. They are not cen- 
sored here. A tepid film you have seen in 
New York turns out to be hot stuff in 
Buenos Aires. 

If you want to escort a portenia you 
must see that you are dressed smartly. 

(Continued on page 46) 


Ewing Galloway, Hanns Tschira from Europea 
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FEEDING A LOGGERHEAD TURTLE 


While spectators watch through a porthole, this diver playfully tempts a loggerhead turtle with a succulent mullet. Obviously the Marine Studios will 
provide magnificent opportunities for taking all kinds of motion pictures of undersea life. 


THE WORLD'S FIRST ARTIFICIAL OCEAN 


By MORRIS FRADIN 
Photographs from the Marine Studios 


THE shark is a dark streak flashing 
through emerald waters. Just beyond reach 
of its quivering nose and ugly, threatening 
teeth races a coral fish. Startled, a school 
of mullet seems to explode, scatter and dis- 
appear among the timbers of a rotted ship’s 
hull resting in sand. A loggerhead turtle 
lifts its three-hundred-pound body from the 
seaweeds, swims upward to catch a fish 
dinner of jacks... Then it spies the-cruel- 
mouthed terror of the deep. The turtle’s 
head pops under its shell, its flippers churn, 
it plummets down to hide among rocks and 
sea grass. 

The frightened coral fish speeds on 
through clear water, then swerves suddenly 
_under the shark’s belly. It dives, vanishes 

between. the interstices of coral growths— 
on the bottom of the world’s largest 
aquarium. 


\ 


From behind more than two hundred 
glass portholes, hundreds of observers wit- 
ness such struggles for existence taking 
place daily in the “Oceans in Miniature” at 
Marineland, Florida. Visitors and scien- 
tists of international reputation squint 
through the view finders of their miniature 
cameras, recording scenes never before seen 
or filmed on earth. There is the weird il- 
lusion of being underwater among these 
submarine creatures, among things horrible 
and beautiful, colorful and fierce. Sharks, 
giant rays, crabs, porpoises, mullet, sea tur- 
tles, jewfish and shrimp—all promenade and 
swim, fight, eat and are eaten as though they 
were still free in the open wastes of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Their new habitats are two electrically- 
welded steel tanks. The sides were sprayed 
with a cement-sand mixture shot from the 


muzzle of a “gunite gun.” Afterwards, a 
special rubber paint was applied to render 
a smooth surface and prevent the protective 
film over fish scales from being scraped 
away. 


The aquarium at Marineland, Florida, is the 

largest in the world. From two hundred 

portholes in t tanks spectators may wit- 

ness the activities of undersea creatures of 
many kinds. 


Fe TE TET INTE 


These penguins are a long way from home: the big 
fellow at the left lived on the Southern Chilean coast; 
the other two on an island near the Cape of Good Hope. 


CAPTIVE PORPOISES 


These two porpoises, believed to be the only ones in captivity, apparently enjoy their new 

home in the Marine Studios. The mother weighed approximately 850 pounds at the time 

of capture; the baby, probably only a few months old, about 125 pounds. Porpoises are 

mammals and must occasionally come to the surface for air. The porpoise’s blowhole is at 
the top of its head. 


One of the two tanks is a rectangle one 
hundred feet long, forty feet wide, eighteen 
feet deep. A flume, or channel, connects 
it with the circular tank which measures 
seventy-five feet in diameter and has an 
eleven-foot depth. Adjoining this aquarium 
is the “penguin playground.” Here birds of 
the rockhopper species strut about, like dig- 
nified little men in full dress suits. 

Opposite the aquaria, on the edge of the 
yacht basin, two California seals share a 
seaweed bungalow, and frolic about in their 
private outdoor pen. 

Spanish bayonets, sabal, palmettos and 
cacti encircle the tanks and border Marine 
Village where visitors can enjoy comfort- 
able accommodations in a modernistic build- 
ing of individual charm. 

A branch of the new Intra-Coastal Water- 
way, the boat basin is an important feature 
of Marine Studios. At its pier docks the 
48-foot Porpoise, one of the most un- 


CAPTURING A SHARK 


A specially designed boat is used to capture 

marine creatures and bring ’em back alive. 

After the quarry has been harpooned with a 

hypodermic needle, it is brought back in a 

special tank to spend the rest of its life 
in the Marine Studios. 
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usual vessels ever built. Its purpose is to 
roam the Atlantic and coastal waters of 
Florida and capture specimens of sea life 
destined to live, fight and die in the observa- 
tion tanks. 


Let us visualize a possible capture of a 
new tenant for the Marine Studios tanks. 


Here’s Captain Eugene Williams to hail 
you aboard the Porpoise before it shoves 
off on its sea hunt. Captain Gene’s father 
has piloted novelist Zane Grey on big game 
fish hunts in the South Seas and the Pacific. 
And Skipper Gene is endowed with his 
father’s uncanny ability to “find fish.” 


You hit the deck of the Porpoise. You’re 
introduced around; lines are cast off ; Diesel 
motors whirr into a soft vibration under- 
foot, and the wooden ship, built on shrimp- 
boat lines, noses out through the Waterway 
into the Atlantic. It draws only three feet 
of water, since it must often capture new 
heroes and villains for Marine Studio 
dramas in shallow and swampy areas along 
the coast. 

In the pilot house, you chat with Ilia Tol- 
stoy, vice-president of Marine Studios. He 
is in charge of all fishing operations. In 
his middle thirties, this grandson of the late 


UNDERSEA VISTAS 


In the Marine Studios a brilliant panorama 
of aquatic life passes before the eyes of the 
spectators. Above, a school of miullets, 
twelve feet below the surface, swim through 
the coral garden where they make their 
. home. At the right a 350-pound loggerhead 
turtle drifts about clumsily in search of food. 


ount Leo Tolstoy is already a scientist 
of universal fame and a pioneer in captur- 
ng sea monsters alive with the aid of 
jrugs. For instance, he can sight a large 
shark in the semi-tropical waters near 
Marineland, and sixty seconds after it is 

ooked and harpooned by a hypodermic 
eedle at the end of a long pole, the crea- 
ure will be floating unconscious on the 
ater’s surface. Yet several hours later, 
safely on exhibit in either of the great 
Marineland aquaria, the. shark will be 
swimming about none the worse for its 
ransfer to another habitat. 

You recall that this method of capturing 
dangerous creatures alive was of major im- 
portance some years ago in the production 
of the great motion picture “Chang” in the 

ilds of Siam. Then a “mercy bullet,” 
or slowly moving missile containing a hy- 
podermic, was fired from a rifle, stunning 
a beast and permitting its capture without 
injury to captor or captive. — 

While the Porpoise slips over the ocean 
crests at eight knots, spanking the white- 
caps, Tolstoy relates how his associate, W. 
Douglas Burden, president of Marine Stu- 
dios, once traveled through Asia, the South 
Seas and Siam—there coming across the 
idea now improved and utilized in the 
marine version of “bring ’em back alive.” 
Meanwhile one of the crew is busy astern, 
at the special watertight well, adjusting the 
tackle that operates the metal tank. This 
bizarre addition to the Porpoise is seven- 


‘poon pulpit, hinged astern. 
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teen and a half feet long, three and a half 
feet deep, and fits neatly into the vessel’s 
stern, like a cash register drawer. 

While you look on curiously, the en- 
gineer’s assistant stows away some gear, 
then invites you to join him on the har- 
You glance 
down at the bubbly froth of the wake, then 
at the clear water a few feet away on the 
starboard side. On the white, sandy bot- 
tom, the distorted fingers of ancient coral 
reefs seem alive. They appear to be beck- 


oning to you. Suddenly a dark splotch at-— 


tracts your attention. You point it out to 
your companion. Excited, he motions you 


amidships; he shouts to Captain Williams. 


The Porpoise is halted, the captain and 
Mr. Tolstoy rig the harpoon pole and thrust 
the hypodermic needle into the depths. The 
sea churns madly for some moments, then 
through calmer, clearer water you see the 
thing grow numb .. . stretch motionless 
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sleep. ... The drug is now at work. 

A diver is lowered overside. He adjusts 
ropes around the black mass on the bottom, 
comes to the surface, removes his helmet, 
and calls “Haul away!” The winch hums 
and soon the tank projects astern to re- 
ceive a large, motionless octopus. Its eight 
tentacles hang limply from a central head 
surmounted by two eyes and a horrible 
parrot-like beak. 

Maneuvered safely into the metal tank, 
the holder slides back on rollers and is 
tucked into the stern of the Porpoise. The 
octopus, unconscious in its “cage,” breathes 
aerated salt water, while the boat speeds 
back to Marineland. 

“Jerry,” the hoisting crane, waits at the 
boat basin, ready to unload the tank from 
the ship and place it on a truck for trans- 
portation across the busy Ocean Shore 
Boulevard to the flume connecting the two 

(Continued on page 54) 


WELCOMING WINTER 


FOUR COUNTRIES 


AMERICA « « » 


Topay, with the advent of winter, half the world sets 
out for frosty heights in search of Youth, Health and 
Happiness, revealed to them as three symbolical figures 
in ski togs. From Quebec to the Rockies and from the 
Poconos to Lake Placid the stage is now being set for 
every conceivable kind of winter sport. The Scandi- 
navians introduced long-distance cross-country racing and 
ski jumping into Western Canada. Downhill skiing fol- 
lowed, a thrilling sport whether practiced in the shadow 
of the Chateau Frontenac in Quebec or in snow fields 
above the tree line in the Canadian Rockies near Banff. Ice 
hockey in the Poconos and horse racing on the ice at Lake 
Placid are spectator sports for the fair sex but they are 
packed with excitement for onlooker and performer alike. 
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WITZERLAND + + - 


Winter sports in Switzerland are organized so that the most 
arrant greenhorn was no excuse for not enjoying himself. The 
well-known resorts such as Davos, Gstaad, Adelboden and St. 
Moritz are fully equipped. Skiers are hauled up singly or in 
cable sleighs for the long slide down; tailing parties provide 
amusement for the less active; and every train brings a load 
of would-be sportsmen to Switzerland’s magic mountains. 


A. Klopfenstein 


GERMANY - 


Ice boating is a breath-taking experience and one which the Germans 
love. In the Mark Brandenburg there are innumerable lakes which 
are suitable for ice boating, and the races on the Rangsdorfer See 
near Berlin are famous. Ice boating is for the hardy few, however, 
but there is no limit to the number of people who can engage in a 
snowball fight. Snowballs are as effective a weapon on the Kreuzeck 
above Garmish-Partenkirchen or the little town of Kitzbuhel in the 
Austrian Tyrol as they are in any New England village. It takes a 
man to pack a hard snowball, though. The one above looks pretty soft. 


TALY --. 


The Dolomites and the Brescian Alps are fast developing 
important winter sport centers such as Ortesie, Cervino 
and Cortina d’Ampezzo, where unsportsminded villagers 
pursue their quiet ways undisturbed by the throngs of 
ambitious skiers who invade their privacy every winter. 
In Cortina d’Ampezzo the lazy or tired can take a sun 
bath as they watch a somber figure apparently in deep 
contemplation of his next intricate step, and the ambitious 
can take a swim in one of the outdoor pools which are 
open even during the winter season. 


GIANT OF JAPANESE INDUSTRY 


Shrouded in a gray haze of smoke Japan’s greatest manufacturing city is spread out over a low delta at the mouths of several rivers. There are 
about fifty thousand factories in Osaka, with a million people dependent on them for their livelihood. ; 


WARTIME IN JAPAN’S INDUSTRIAL METROPOLIS 


Ernest O. Hauser has recently returned from 
Japan where he spent several months studying 
how the people are living under the rigorous war- 
time economy that daily demands new sacrifices of 
every citizen. In the following article he describes 
what he saw in one of the most dynamic and in- 
teresting of all Japanese cities—Eniror1aL Nore 


IT is unpleasant to arrive at Osaka. 
Whether one approaches the city by train 
or by boat, the sight is the same: an ugly 
forest of chimneys, a motley collection of 


By ERNEST O. HAUSER 
Photographs by Natori from Black Star 


dirty little buildings, a grotesque skyline 
formed by a few tall structures which seem 
to be out of proportion and, somehow, out 
of place. There is much smoke, much 
noise, and the faded sky gives no relief 
to the eye. 

This is the second largest city in Japan— 
seventh largest human settlement in the 
world. More than three million people live 
and work in Osaka, and these three million 


have been largely responsible for the spec- 
tacular rise of Japan as an industrial world 
power. Most of the commodities that are 
labeled “Made in Japan” are made in Osaka. 
Most of the dollars, pounds, rupees and 
plasters paid for these commodities in all 
parts of the world flow down to Osaka. And 
the steady output of goods, the steady cir- 
culation of money, have left their mark on 
the face of this strange and dangerous city. 

The seventy-odd little rivers, crisscros+ ng 
the place and running through thousands 
of picturesque bridges, have brought about 
the nickname “Venice of the East.” It isa 
poor name, for there is nothing of the soft, 
melodramatic flavor of the Piagetta about 
Osaka. The tunes which fill the air are 
hard and offending, varying between the 
loud staccato of the foundries and the con- 
stant hiss of the spindles. 

The crooked, filthy streets of the work- 
ing districts reek with poverty. There is 
no pavement. People on bicycles or with 


WHIRLING SPINDLES 


Textiles are manufactured in vast mechanized 
plants where all necessary operations—often 
including the housing of hundreds of female 
workers—are carried out under one roof. 
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Werner Conitz from Black Star 


YOUNG DANCERS 


Despite its: rapid industrialization Osaka 
has retained the preeminence in the art of 
the theater which it has enjoyed for 
_ several centuries. These young girls are 
students in one of Osaka’s dancing schools. 


wheelbarrows have a hard time getting 
through. Children play around all day, a 
few bony dogs look for food along the 
gutters, and the monotonous call of the 
_bean-paste peddlers adds to the gloomy at- 
mosphere. During the hot season, a sharp 
smell rises from the muddy waters of rivers 
and canals, 

But Osaka is not poor. The industrial 
wealth of greater Japan is massed in this 
great commercial metropolis, and there is no 
effort to hide it away. A most intriguing 
contrast between wealth and misery is the 
result. The quarters of those millions who 
barely make a living, whose children grow 
up in poverty and filth, are crossed by shiny 
avenues. Here, behind the polished glass 
of chromium-rimmed shop windows, the 
luxuries of Europe, America, and Asia are 
on display. Here, arrogant-looking people 
alight from arrogant-looking black automo- 
biles of the latest type or—and this is a bit 
‘more glamorous—from private rickshas. 
Banking and business establishments, with 
the well-known names of the empire’s lead- 
ing companies engraved on conspicuous 
brass plates, flank the sidewalks. And new 
‘structures rise toward the sky wherever 
there is space. 

The step to poverty and dirt is short; it 
is as short as the width of one block, to be 
exact. But the smell of the canals does 
not penetrate into the avenues, and the sin 
of trespassing is committed quite rarely. It 
is only from the roof of the Asahi Building 
that the well-dressed and carefree ones can 


WAREHOUSES IN OSAKA 


Osaka’s huge warehouses are among the 

finest modern structures in Japan. Textiles 

made Osaka Japan’s greatest manufacturing 

city, but the textile industry is stagnating 

now that the nation’s efforts are bent on 
imperial aggrandizement. 


have a glimpse into the crowded quarters of 
their less fortunate fellow citizens. The 
roof is a large semicircle of glass, and one 
can look right into the slums on the other 
side of the river, across the neatly laid 
luncheon tables of the Alaska Restaurant. 
The difference, however, is only the dif- 
ference between rich and poor. It is not, 
as it is in Tokyo, the difference between 
aristocrats and commoners. Here is the 
reason for the great and genuine pride of 
Osaka’s citizens, the pride of a trad- 
ing, alert community. Here is the rea- 


- son for the fact that Osaka is Japan’s most 


democratic city. In a world made up 
of factories and shipyards, the old aristo- 
cratic setup could not very well endure. The 
traditional barriers have been torn down, 
and the rise from the slums to the manager’s 
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office of the Sumitomo Bank is a tangible 
possibility. To three busy, utterly dis- 
illusioned millions nothing matters much; 
nothing in the line of old-fashioned pre- 
tensions and ill-founded prejudices. Noth- 
ing but money. ' 
This is why Tokyo looks down upon 
Osaka—a feeling which is heartily recipro- 
cated. The capital, with its impressive col- 
lection of peers and peeresses, with the im- 
perial palace, its princely society life and its 
exclusive uptown circles, represents the old, 
the Asiatic Japan. Osaka, which has risen 
to its present gigantic size within the few 


MECHANICAL SLAVES FOR 
THE FUTURE 


The war has greatly augmented the rapid 
tempo of Japan’s industrial development, 
and new factories equipped with machinery 
purchased in America and Germany are 
springing up everywhere. At the left a me- 
chanic is at work on electrical machinery; 
below, the cotton so vital to Japan at all 
times is being unloaded at Osaka. 


decades of Japan’s history as an industrial 
country, bears the stigma of the West. All 
this in spite of the age-old tradition of — 


Osaka and the relatively short history of 


imperial Tokyo, As early as in the fourth 1 


century, the site of Osaka was chosen as a 
permanent residence by the then ruling em- 


peror, and the great feuds of the Middle 


Ages centered around the town. The tower- 
ing structure of the feudal castle still recalls 
the times of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and the 


city’s ancient name Naniwa, “The Rapid 


> 


Waves,” still lingers on in poetic literature. 

My last visit to Osaka was on a day which 
stands out in my memory sadder than any 
other day I spent in Japan. 
of sorrow and despair, hidden beneath a 
loud and artificial gaiety. It was the day 


It was a day 


when the men of Osaka left for the front. . 


There had been conscriptions all along 
during the first year of the war, but at no 
time was Osaka hit quite as hard as during 
those strenuous days last summer, when the 
attack in China was slowing down and when 
three new classes were suddenly called to 
the colors. They were not youngsters, to be 
sure. They were reserves, people from be- 
hind the desks in offices, people from the 
factories, from shops and _ warehouses. 
Peaceful, mature citizens of the country of 
the Rising Sun, married, and not at all used 
to the rhythm of military brass bands and 
to the fit of the khaki uniform. But they 
all came out, left their offices, factories, 


shops and warehouses, and reported cheer-, 


fully to local headquarters. How cheer- 
fully, no one is in a position to judge. For 
the Spartan code of Nippon does not allow 
people to reveal their emotions. . . . 

They certainly looked strange, these 
elderly men, in their stainless uniforms 
which made their gait seem stilted and em- 
barrassed. They must have looked strange 
to their wives and their children, and to all 
the friends who accompanied them to the 
station. But nobody said so, and all of 
them succeeded in giving the impression of 
people hurrying off to a gay party. Street 
cars were jammed for many hours that 
evening; a great many people had to walk 
down to the station. All along the wide 
street that leads to the station building 
curious faces lined the windows, and shop 
keepers were standing in front of their 
doors all night, with only a few of them 
shaking their heads in sorrow. 


But there is little doubt that sorrow was 
in the hearts of those who were marching, 
too. Their gaiety was just one shade too 
cheerful to be genuine. Drums and trum- 
pets received them at the station. The 
Patriotic Women’s Organization was there, 
the members all dressed in white, carrying 
banners and singing patriotic songs. It was 
a great scene, with the glaring lights of the 
big station lamps focused on the last good- 
bye. It was a macabre ceremony, full of 
the bitterness of unwept tears. The sad- 
dest day of the war. 
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THE TEXTILE EXCHANGE 


Save for the kimonos of some of the women 

workers there is nothing to distinguish the 

busy offices of Osaka from those of New 
York or London. 


For these good soldiers were not the 
peasants of the Tohoku districts, where 
loyalty and submission have been the only 
contents of a monotonous life for genera- 
tions past. These men represented the most 
enlightened, most illusion-less, most sophisti- 
cated elements in Japan. The temper of a 
busy, democratic city had been in their 
blood, and it would have been hard to fool 
them. Yet that evening, when the trains 
rolled out of Osaka station into a misty 
summer night, they were nothing but sol- 
diers, imperial Japanese soldiers, just as 
loyal, just as submissive, as their dumb 
cousins, the husky Tohoku boys. The rather 
enigmatic operation, which does the trick, 
had been performed on each of them with 
much success. 


It may be said that Osaka shelters the 
most progressive part of the Japanese pro- 
letariat, just as it shelters the most enter- 
prising type of the Japanese business man. 
And the attitude of this proletariat with 
regard to the war has been subject to a 
great many doubts and serious considera- 
tions on the part of those in power. Now, 
after sixteen months of active warfare, 
it may be stated that even people full of 
“dangerous thoughts” have done their duty. 
They have done it silently and efficiently, 
and the Social Masses Party, rather radical 
during the years preceding the outbreak of 
the war, saw fit to give up its ghost as a 
critical organization. Whether a new op- 
position will be born during the next sixteen 
months of the war, it is impossible to fore- 
tell. 


If the Japanese home front should ever 
break, it is most likely to break at Osaka. 
Not only that life is faster, more matter- 
of-fact and more prosaic here than in any 
other city in Japan. The nation’s center 
of information happens to be in Osaka, too, 
and information is dynamite in any totali- 
tarian country. The two largest newspa- 
pers, the Asahi and the Mainichi, have their 
headquarters in Osaka, and this fact is 
bound to play its rdle in the future history 
of the city. Both papers boast a circulation 


(Continued on page 50) 
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STEEL FOR JAPAN’S WAR MACHINE 


Japan’s vast program of conquest and colonization cannot be effective without the aid of a 

highly efficient steel industry. In addition to shells and tanks she must have railroads and 

locomotives and modern machinery of all kinds to subdue and develop territory on the Asiatic 

mainland. Under a wartime plan of expansion Japan hopes to double her capacity for pro- 

ducing steel by 1941. To help achieve this object Japan has contracted for three of the highly 

mechanized sheet-and-strip mills made only in America which produce rolled steel at the 
rate of 1800 feet a minute. 


Quetzal plumes were a color- 
ful part of the 
of priests and warriors in 


BR IVALED in beau- 
ty only by some birds 
of the East, the quet- 
zal is intimately asso- 
ciated with the Aztec 
God, Quetzalcoatl, the 
Plumed Serpent, cul- 
ture hero of ancient 
Mexico. Myths con- 
nected with the bird are legion; the most 
persistent being that it cannot live in cap- 
tivity, not even for days or hours. Indeed, 
the bird was thought for some centuries to 
be fabulous, and in recent years it has been 
said to be extinct. Yet, if any one has the 
curiosity to wander to the Zoo at Bronx 
Park, he will find on exhibition there a live 
quetzal, which shows that the bird is neither 
fabulous nor extinct. With good fortune 


costumes 


Aztec Mexico. 


CAPTURING THE ROYAL BIRD 


OF THE AZTECS 


By V. WOLFGANG VON HAGEN 


With photographs by the author 


and patience the life history of the quetzal 
bird was thoroughly investigated during the 
first months of our expedition to Honduras, 
resulting in the capture and, for the first 
time in its history, the raising in captivity 
of the royal bird of the Aztecs. 

This small golden-green bird is confined 
to the high rain forests of Central America, 
ranging from Guatemala to northern Pana- 
ma. The quetzal—which, by the way, is 
pronounced ket-zal— represents a unique 
genus (Pharomachrus) of the colorful birds 
known to science as the Trogonidae. The 
male quetzal, about the size of a large pig- 
eon, has a curious upstanding green crest, 
a red breast and yellow beak and claws. 
The body of the bird is of a peculiar metal- 
lic green which reaches down to the begin- 
ning of the tail. Small green coverlets lap 


over the dark wings. The great tail, which 
is a mass of black, white and elongated 
green plumes, terminates in two long green- 
gold tail plumes wherein rests its fame and 
immortality. Those two long plumes, over 
thirty-eight inches in length, trail behind 


the bird in its flight. The female quetzal is, _ 


as is to be expected, less beautiful than the 
great-tailed male, but her more somber 
colors of olive green, carmine and gray are 
in themselves superbly beautiful. 


The quetzal’s habitat is far from the vil- 
lages of man in the gloomy haunts of tropi- 
cal rain jungles over five thousand feet 
above sea level. Throughout the Republic 
of Honduras there are many such rain for- 
ests, for the whole Republic is hilly and 
mountainous. Much of the interior is still 
little known. In-+the Departamento de Yoro 
there is a noble mountain range known as 
the Sierra de Pijol, culminating in Mount 
Pijol, some 7500 feet above the sea. Secur- 
ing guides from the sprinkling of Hispan- 


ized Jicaque Indians in the region, we ar- — 


ranged for beasts and soon set off for the 
foothills of the Pijol. The sides rose grad- 
ually, and we were able to ride the first few 
days through a region covered with pines 
and oaks. 


On the fourth day of our journey the 
pine area ended abruptly; we had reached 
4500 feet in altitude and the arenaceous soil 
was replaced by black humus which was not 
conducive to the pine’s growth. Then we 
began to ascend the real flanks of the Sierra 


de Pijol, and mud being knee-deep we were ~ 
forced to dismount and put our beasts to 


forage. Our sturdy Jicaques divided our 
impedimenta among them and we began the 
trudge to the rain forests. 


We plunged into the dank jungle. Only 
little streaks of light filtered through the 
mass of verdure, as the trees seeking the 
sun in all this gloom stretched themselves 
heaven high. Lianas wound round every 
tree and hung from every bough in a great 
network of coiling cables like the serpents 
of the Laocoon. Among these, arums sent 
down their aerial roots, tough and strong, 
universally used by the natives for cordage. 
Here, too, and a thing to be avoided, was 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE QUETZAL 


Perched on a crudely made platform be- 
low a quetzal’s nest, Wolfgang von Hagen 
spent hours studying the habits of this 
beautiful bird and making photographs. 
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the sharp-pronged sasparilla root — the 
source of the flavor of root beer. The high- 
‘er we climbed the more profound the gloom 
‘and the deeper the mud. During the greater 
| part of the day and almost the whole of the 
| night there was a constant downpour. Even 
/on clear days when everything else was 
| bathed in sun, Pijol had a heavy mist-bear- 
| ing cloud astride its peak. 
' Birds of the rain forest were many: 
‘toucans, woodpeckers, mot-mots, collared 
| trogans—near cousins of the quetzal—and 
| the minuscule hilgero, whose singing note 
was loudly praised by the Aztecs. Army 
ants, ceaselessly on the march, raised con- 
-sternation among the insect population, and 
cunningly the trogons, flycatchers, and, mot- 
“mots followed in their train picking up on 
the wing those insects that escaped the 
merciless jaws of the ants. Occasionally 
our guides would rest from clearing a path 
through the jungle entanglement to break 
out in a cry in imitation of the quetzal. It 
was a throaty, gurgling sound which con- 
‘tinued for some seconds, rising to a high 
crescendo. Then we would stop and listen 
to see if there would be some answering 
note. But there was little sound save the 
drip, drip, drip of the mist in the jungle. 

As we were arranging ourselves for the 
night, besmirched as we were with mud 
from our long climb, our guides, working 
about the fire, stood up and listened. There 
was a raucous song, changing sometimes to 
a sharp cry but ending in a high crescendo. 
The cry was characteristic of the trogons, 
‘but more alarming and, deeper. Other birds 
joined in the cry and then it sounded not 
dissimilar to the imitation given that after- 
noon by the Indians. It was the cry of the 
quetzal. 

In the morning we again heard the cry 
and followed the Indians into the bush 
where beneath a wild avocado tree the Ji- 
caques pointed upward and told us that 
there sat the objects of our-search—the 
ampusays, as they called them. We looked, 
but in vain. The tree was large with the 

shiny leaves of the laurel, to which family 
it belongs. Small fruits, similar in appear- 
ance to acorns, were suspended from the 
branches; but we could make out no bird 
‘in the foliage. Whereupon, one of the 
Indians aimed his blowgun. The little clay 
pellet shot into the mass of green, and then 
‘we saw our first quetzal! Unhurriedly it 
made its way through the air in its char- 
acteristic undulating flight. The black and 
white tail spread wide, the two long golden 
tail plumes streamed behind Vit, floating 
gently with the up and down movement of 
the bird. It was as if spun gold was being 
pulled through the air. Reason there was 
to elevate the quetzal to its sacrosanct place 
among the Aztecs. Coming to rest on a 
nearby limb the quetzal turned to look 
curiously and calmly at us while I desper- 
ately sought to change lenses in order to 
get the bird in this pose. 


NESTLINGS 


By the end of the fourth week the tails of 
the young quetzals begin to grow and 
several green feathers appear. However, 
the fledglings are far from possessing the 
beauty which will be theirs in later life. 


After this we saw the birds very infre- 
quently, although we often heard their cry 
as they gathered in the morning and eve- 
ning to feed at a wild avocado tree. Then 
came our best bit of fortune, which con- 
firmed our deductions and the repeated as- 
sertions of the Indians: it was the nesting 


' season of the quetzal. Coming to a clearing 


on one of the highest points of the moun- 
tain, a sort of hill upon a hill, we observed 
a decayed tree standing in the midst of a 
shambles of fallen trees and trailing lianas. 
On the top of the tree some forty feet from 
the ground there was a newly made hole. 

As we moved toward the tree the sun 
broke through the misty clouds and shone 


brightly down into the open space. Our 


eyes were immediately attracted to the hole 
in the tree, for hanging down from it and 
sending off shimmering golden-green reflec- 
tions were the two long tail plumes of the 
quetzal: the male was incubating the eggs. 
No sooner had we observed the tail than 


it disappeared and the head of the bird 
appeared framed in the entrance to its nest. 
The bird’s crest was raised in anger and 
surprise. It lingered thus for a few mo- 
ments and then sprang into the air and took 
flight to a tree nearby. It watched us nerv- 
ously as I had the Indians prepare a ladder 
from the lianas to scale the tree. On this 
shaky apparatus I lifted myself to the nest 
and flashed my electric torch within. A foot 
and a half below the entrance there were 
two blue eggs; there was nu nesting mate- 
rial, the eggs merely resting on the bottom 
of this cylindric nest carved out of the 
decayed tree. The entrance was not more 
than three inches in diameter, just large 
enough to admit the parent bird. For some 
years there persisted the belief that the 
quetzal made two holes in its nest; one for 
ingress, the other on the opposite side for 
egress, so that the male would not have to 
turn around within and damage its tail, of 
which it is more than ordinarily proud. 
There is but one entrance, and the male is 
not so very careful of its tail; more than 
once we found the long green tail pendant 
lying in the forest, broken off, not moulted. 

We then began to build an observation 
platform, the exact height of the nest, in 
order that we might watch the birds un- 
observed. The woodcraft of the Indians 
served us well and in short order there was 


raised a substantial platform of logs held 


together by the cables. Atop this we placed 
a small lean-to of thick palm leaves. Here 
we repaired almost daily to record the 
habits of the quetzal. Despite our precau- 
tions, the rain would enter and often we 
returned to the camp wet to the skin and 
stiff from perching all day upon the plat- 
form. Yet our enthusiasm buoyed up our 
wet spirits. 

Through these days the habits of the 
quetzal gradually unfolded. The female 
(quetzala) would sit on the eggs through- 
out the night; at dawn she would leave the 
nest to feed on fruit and such insects as 
were about at that hour. The male came 
to the nest at about eight o’clock from his 
perch in the montana where he had spent 
the night. He would remain on the nest 
until hunger forced him to leave, and the 
female would return about midday. At 
dusk, after several interchanges of male 
and female, the mother would come back 


Quetzalcoatl, the 
god’of the Aztecs, 
was usually repre- 
sented as tall and 
fair-skinned witha 
magnificent head- 
dress from which 
flowed the plumes 
of the quetzal. 
So precious were 
the feathers of 
the quetzal to the 
Aztecs that they 
became an article 
of tribute from 
subject tribes. 
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BREAKFAST FOR A FLEDGLING 


To teach the captured quetzal fledglings to eat and drink by themselves was a task requiring 
the greatest care and patience. 


to the nest in careful short swoops and 
would sit nearby. She would not enter 
directly. Glancing furtively about she would 
refuse to enter until she had assured herself 
that she was not observed or that nothing 
harmful was close by. Finally satisfied, she 
would make a quick swoop and would be 
inside the nest without, seemingly, any hesi- 
tation at the entrance. 

The eggs hatch after eighteen to twenty- 
one days. After that the nest becomes more 
lively with the coming to and fro of the 
parent birds to the hungry nestlings. Like 
all young birds, the quetzal nestlings are all 
mouth and stomach, and when they hear 


DELICACIES FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 


The difficult task of playing dietitian to the 

tiny quetzals fell to Mrs. von Hagen. Thanks 

to her solicitious care the quetzals lived to 

reach a new home in the Bronx and Lon- 
don Zoos. 


the flap of the adult’s wings there issues 
from the nest a sound similar to steam 
being forced into a radiator on a cold winter 
morning. Throughout the early weeks of 
the nestling’s life the mother bird continues 
to enter the nest at night to keep them 
warm. It is quite cool in the rain forests 
at night with the temperature dropping as 
low as 55° Fahrenheit. For this, however, 
the female is well equipped. Her plumes 
are generally two inches long, thick and 
heavy, and provide ample warmth for her 
young and herself. The birds dislike in- 
clement weather, and when it rains very 
hard they do not leave the nest. 

Born without feathers, in eight days 
the nestlings are covered with a nest 
down of black and brown. There is no 
indication of their later beauty until the 
third week when a small V-shaped region 
of green plumes opens on the neck be- 
hind the head. The wings grow quickly 
and are well formed for that character- 
istic short powerful flight. By the fourth 
week the tail begins to sprout and sev- 
eral green feathers can be seen among 
them. The bird is now ready to fly in 
an emergency for a short distance, but 
if undisturbed will remain in the nest 
until five or six weeks have passed. There 
are often such emergencies. During the 
tempests that come rapidly from the 
Caribbean, giant trees fall, pulling every- 
thing in their path. Several species of 
cats and hawks are about, and snakes 
are not infrequent. Any of these things 
may compel the little bird to fly before 
he is fully developed. 


We had over ten nests under observa- 
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tion all equipped with similar platforms, 
where I would go daily, keeping exact rec- 
ords of any variations in behavior, or not- 
ing from one nest what I did not observe 
at another. In one of my rounds I saw a 
small nestling “take off” for its first flight. 
Poised on the edge of the entrance it 
stretched out its head, nervously moved its 


A QUETZAL NEST 


This cross section of a quetzal nest con- 
taining two eggs  disproves the belief that 
these birds build their nests with an en- 
trance and an egress to prevent the male 
bird from damaging its magnificent long tail 
feathers. In this case a quetzal family made 
use of a nest abandoned by woodpeckers. 


feet, and screwed its neck about to observe 
some point to which it could make its first 
flight. Once it missed its goal the young 
quetzalica would find it hard to rise far off 
the ground, and somehow it sensed this. 
That seemed to be why it tried very hard 
to be sure of its objective. The little bird 
then flapped its wings as if trying out the 
mechanism. Then, decided on its objective, 
it took off into space and, striking the 
branch a little below where it had intended, 
it caught its chin on it and by dint of force- 
ful flapping and pulling upward came to 
perch on a small branch. 


For the moment, there being nothing else 
to do, it indulged in a stretch which it had 
practiced since its early nestling days and 
kept up until it was adult. First it stretched 
one wing out in back as far as it would go, 
the leg on the same side following the 
stretch. The wing returned, both wings 
were raised overhead and the neck extended 
far out showing its absolute nakedness. 
Again the wings were returned to normal 


. 


and then the opposite wing stretched back- 
ward. This done, there was careful groom- 
ing to perform. Loose membrane about the 
sprouting plumes was scraped off with the 
beak. About the time this was finished the 
bird heard its parent return to the nest and, 
forgetting its self-possession, it was again 
the squealing nestling. Measuring the dis- 
tance it must fly it fluttered its way labori- 
ously back to get its share of food. 

Just at this stage of growth in the nest- 
ling of the quetzals we removed them from 
the nests. They were placed in cages made 
for them in the lower camp in the dry pine 
area. Here they had to become accustomed 
to the change of food and to the lower alti- 
tude and higher temperature. They were 
carefully trained to run and forage on the 
ground for their exercise, as one wing had 
to be clipped. This was one step in their 
acclimatization for the zoo. The adult birds 


adult’s green-golden feathers. Under or- 
dinary circumstances they would have long 
since joined the larger birds who are in- 
cessantly on the wing looking for fruit- 
bearing trees. 

The ancient people of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America must have observed the quet- 
zals in their native haunts even more care- 
fully than we did. Every phase of their 
natural history must have been watched and 
it is not surprising that this remarkable 
bird has played an important part in 
mythology. 

Sometime during the first millennium be- 
fore Christ appeared the god, Quetzalcoatl, 
the Plumed Serpent. His name was drawn 
from the golden-green trogon quetzal and 
the snake, coatl. By the legends of his peo- 
ple Quetzalcoatl is credited with teaching 
them the arts and crafts, the perfection of 
government, of priestly ritual, and the in- 


TRIO OF CAPTIVES 


This trio of fledgling quetzals was reared by the von Hagen expedition to Honduras, thereby 
refuting the belief that this bird could not live in captivity. One wing of each bird has been 
cut to prevent it from flying away to freedom. 


presented a problem, as they seemed utterly 
bewildered by captivity, and their bodies 
(especially the females) seemed abnormally 
heavy for the strength of their legs. When 
they were not perched on a branch within 
the cage they floundered miserably on the 
cage’s floor. After measuring and photo- 
graphing the parent birds we allowed them 
their freedom. In three months the young 
quetzals were quite matured. Much of the 
nestling plumage had been replaced with the 


troduction of various barbaric liturgies. He 
seems to have adopted the plumes of the 
quetzal for the magnificent crowns which 
he affected and which later seemed to be 
part of the pictorial representation of the 


‘Plumed Serpent. He is usually depicted as 


tall, fair-skinned, heavy-bearded, with a 
curious headgear from which flows the long 
golden tail pendants of the quetzal. As the 
genius of architecture he is said to have 
developed a motif—the Plumed Serpent 


* 


COMING OF AGE 


Having reached its maturity, this proud 
youngster is beginning to acquire the rich 
color and long tail feathers that make the 
quetzal one of the most beautiful of birds. 


that is found on many of the magnificent 
structures in the New World from Teoti- 
huacan near Mexico City down through 
Yucatan into Honduras. 

After the deification of Quetzalcoatl the 
golden-green trogon became more than the 
sacred bird; it became the very symbol of 
the culture hero who gave them all the com- 
forts which they enjoyed. Kings and high 
priests adopted the quetzal plumes for their 

(Continued on page 55) 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel, safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 
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to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic. sites; 
the development of our National Parks and_play- 


THE IDEAL SOLUTION 
TO YOUR CHRISTMAS PROBLEMS 


For many years a membership in the 
National Travel Club has been a popular 
Christmas gift. And for good reasons. 
The advantages of the Club and the 
monthly issues of the magazine appeal to 
everyone. The armchair traveler and the 
veteran globe trotter enjoy the magazine 
equally. Every member of the family 
finds its lively pages absorbing, its beau- 
tiful photographs a delight. As for the 
services which the Club offers its mem- 
bers they are valuable to anyone who 
moves about, whether on a motor trip 
to the nearest National Park or on an 
extended trip to foreign lands. 

Within the last week members have re- 
ceived a letter from the secretary of the 
Club telling them how they may give 
membership in the Club to their friends 
this Christmas. Do send in your applica- 
tion blanks promptly. A gift membership 
in the Club will ensure your friends the 
services you have found so useful. More 
than that, it will give them a magazine 
which has been unrivaled in its field for 
more than a quarter of a century. 


WINTER VACATIONS 

It is obvious from the number of re- 
quests reaching our information bureau 
that more members than usual are plan- 
ning to take holidays this winter. For 
those who are seeking information about 
places in the tropics where they may re- 
lax we have a number of handbooks and 
pamphlets. For the hardier members 
who are seeking winter sports and the 
best places in which to enjoy them there 
is equally alluring literature. 

The service department will be glad 
to supply to all members who are plan- 
ning winter vacations anywhere informa- 
tion which will be helpful. Below is 
listed the material which is available. 
Naturally, however, the supply is limited 
and members are asked to write only 
for those booklets which they actually 
plan to use. ‘ 
THE SOUTH: 

Miami, Florida 

St. Petersburg, Florida 

Asheville, North Carolina 

Camden, South Carolina 
THE WEST? 

California 

California Picture Book 

Los Angeles , 

Official Tourist Guide—Southern California 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San Diego 

Santa Barbara 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Tucson, Arizona 

Two Weeks in New Mexico 

Mexico 
THE CARIBBEAN: 

Cuba, Jamaica, Nassau, Puerto Rico 
WINTER CRUISES: 
Mediterranean 
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WITH OUR AUTHORS 


Lewis R. Freeman has been a frequent 
contributor to “Travel” during his color- 
ful and adventurous career as an explorer. 
He has made great rivers his special 
province and he has boated from the 
source to the mouth of many of the fa- 
mous waterways of the world. Still ac- 
tive after more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of globe trotting, he recently re- 
turned from a trip to the Galapagos. On 
his way back he put in to Mazatlan 


where he picked up some late summer” 


numbers of “Travel.” 

“T can’t let even a pitching chart-room 
table,” he writes the editor, “discourage 
my impulse to write you how much you 
have bucked up the old sheet in the:last 
year. You seem to have managed, to 
work further and further away fromthe 
conventional traveler’s impression stuff 
that has had, perforce, to be your Old 
Man of the Sea in the past. I do hope 
the support of a highly improved maga- 
zine will be such as to keep you on a 
broader trail.” 

It is pleasant to have encouragement 
from such an old friend. We shall con- 
tinue to follow a “broader trail”; our 
readers like it. 

Paul Arthur Zahl, who contributes the 
account of the spectacular flight over the 
giant waterfalls of British Guiana to this 
issue is Research Associate at the Has- 
kins Laboratory in Schenectady. He has 
recently left. America for further aerial 
explorations in the “lost world” region. 

Wolfgang von Hagen, the author of 
“Off With Their Heads,” the story of 
his experiences among the headhunters 
of Ecuador, has the distinction of being 
the first naturalist to bring a quetzal back 
alive. 

Alvaro de Silva, fiction writer and 
journalist in many lands, was born in 


Chile, spent the early years of his life 
in South Ameri¢a and taught Spanish 
at Yale and Indiana Universities after 
coming to this country. 

Frances Stewart has been a resident of 
India for many years. 


EXCAVATING IMPERIAL 
ROME’S SEAPORT 


Ostia, once an imperial seaport of an- 
cient Rome, conceived by the Emperor 
Augustus, constructed by Claudius, and 
completed by Trajan is being completely 
excavated. An area of approximately one- 
fifth of the original two-hundred acre, 
two thousand year old city on the left 
bank of the Tiber has already been un- 
earthed. Five hundred men are now at 


work uncovering the once bustling em-— 


porium of 100,000 population on whose 
teeming quays cargoes from foreign ports 
were reshipped up the Tiber to Rome. 
“The houses of Ostia seem more alive 
and closer to us than those of Pompeii,” 
said Prof. Calzi, director of excavations, 
“because they provide so many resem- 
blances to modern buildings.” A visitor 
to Ostia will fancy himself an old Roman 
wandering through the busy streets. On 
Diana street (or rather the Street of the 


Home of Diana), for example, is a spot 


where he will be apt to stop; it is an at- 
tractive refreshment bar located as bars 
are nowadays on a side street a block or 
so from the Forum. Very like a mod- 
ern bar, it is built in the form of an L 
with an entrance at the back by which 


_ the bartender could enter to serve cus- 


‘tomers. The top of the bar is covered 


with the marble while beneath it are’ 
shelves for flasks for containing the 


liquid refreshments. On Diana street, ou 
either side of the entrance are two stone 
seats where customers could sit and 
watch the passing crowds while enjoying 
refreshments. Above the bar are shelves 
and brackets for displaying and keeping 
drinks and provisions. Above the brackets 
on the wall and elsewhere in the hall are 
paintings of flasks containing drinks and 
different foods. These indicate the kind of 
foods that were served, game and _ poul- 
try and fruit. Adjacent to the bar in 
the interior is a large space which no 
doubt in ancient times was occupied by 
tables and chairs. Sunk beneath the 
floor are four huge jars where wine was 
stored. In the back is a garden like a 
beer garden. That customers liked to 
stay some time in this inviting place is 
indicated by the marble slab with bronze 
hooks on which clothes were hung; this 
is elevated upon the wall. Outside upon 
the pillars behind the stone seats are the 
lettered announcements to attract cus- 
tomers. Over the shop was an apartment 
where the windows and three arches of 
the balcony supported by corbels, can 
still be seen. This marvelous place re- 
cently excavated is now called the “House 
of Paintings.” 


ec 
es HERE! You’ve told me about Southern California’s super-climate, 
her palms, her orange groves. You mix metaphors over ferns and flowers. 
You go to town describing the sunshine, the varied scenery...” 


‘You mean it isn’t true?” 


“Of course it’s true. Why man, I’m practically soaking myself in your winter 


weather. I’ye collected a tan just one shade lighter than a Sioux. I’ve 
golfed on fairways as smooth as mohair. I’ve gone swimming in the desert 
at the feet of snow-capped mountains. I’ve ridden horses and bicycles 
and sailboats. But that’s only the half of it. Let me tell you something 
about your Southern California...” 


“The floor is yours.” 


“You've got more zip and things-doing than any other place I know. You’re 
cracking atoms, and building 200-inch telescopes, and roaring your heads 


off at Santa Anita race track. Look at this vast city-Los Angeles—bigger - 


than Rome. You’re creating things—movies and dresses and new architec- 
ture and news. You’ve assembled within a ten-minute radius enough musi- 
cians, authors and artists to populate a dozen Latin Quarters.” 


“You mean we’re sort of...growing up?” 


“Growing up! Say, here right now is one of the most interesting places in 
the world. What about your big network radio shows, like this tonight? 
And your Hollywood premieres? And your ace swing bands? Yes, an? 
your strange industries producing oil, airplanes and wine...your harbor 
...your people with their tanned faces and Western friendliness...and 
the air of youth and gaiety that’s everywhere... Why, my friend, there’s 
no vacation in the world as stimulating as a trip to Southern California.” 


This Kind of Talk Has Gone Far Enough 


We've been hearing a lot of this 
kind of talk lately and it’s time we 
brought it out in the open. Visitors 
tell us (and who are we to argue ?) 
that we’ve got something more than 
an arm-chair winter resort. Why 
not come out and sample it your- 
self this winter ? : . 

Vacation costs average 22.8% un- 
der those of 20 other leading U.S. 
resorts. And Southern California is 
only overnight, even from New 


York, by plane; 2% to 3 days by 


train; 5 to 7 by auto or stage. 


You'll find accommodations for 
every taste in Los Angeles, Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Pasadena, Santa 
Monica, Long Beach, Pomona and 
other interesting cities in and near 
Los Angeles County. 

FREE: Unique New Book 
Plans Trip for You 

This 80-page Official Guide 
Book — widely acclaimed by travel 
experts—plans trip from start to fin- 
ish: what to see and do, how to get 
here, time required, itemized cost 
schedules, plus over 100 photo- 
graphs, maps, etc....authentic facts 
available only through this non- 
profit community organization. Cou- 


In writing advertis*rs please mention TRAVEL 


pointed; but for tourists, the attrac- 


pon brings it FREE by return mail. . 

When you arrive, make yourfirst 
stop our Official Information Bu- | 
reau, 505 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, 
for unique services, assuring greater 
enjoyment from your stay here. 
Free, of course. P.S.— Don’t fail to 
see the great Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco—only a few 
hours away. Starts February 18. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Come to California for a glorious 
vacation. Advise anyone not to come 
seeking employment, lest he.be disap- 


tions are unlimited. 


pesceneeee MAIL COUPON TODAY......-. 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Sec. K-12, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details 
(including costs) of aSouthern California va- 
cation. Also send free routing by O auto, 
O rail, O plane, O bus. Also send free 
booklets about counties checked: O Los 
Angeles, O Orange, O Riverside, O Santa 
Barbara, O Inyo, O San Diego, O Imperial, 
O San Bernardino, O Ventura, O Mission 
Trails, 0 San Joaquin Valley. 
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AE SAA, a eR 9 A Ee Preceiaas 
Rising white and glistening into the blue Cuban sky... towering above the 
green palm fronds of its 13-acre park, the National Hotel of Cuba is the finest 
hotel in the tropics. ... On the Malecon Drive, facing the Ocean and adjoining 
the Maine Monument. The comforts and conveniences of this modern hotel 
with its salt water swimming pool... the complete amusements offered by the 
“Riviera of the Caribbean”... the spell of Havana where the Old World 
meets the New... the Charm of the National Hotel ... all lure you from the 
sigors of the northern winter to the soft, sunny springtime of Cuba... . Make 
reservations through travel agents, hotel direct, or N. Y. office, Plaza Hotel. 


; Henry A. Rost, President - James H. Jarvis, Manager 
GOLF - TENNIS - RACING - BATHING - YACHTING -: FISHING -‘ MOTORING 


NATIONAL HOTEL of CUBA 


Come to beautiful BROADMOOR, 
mile-high in the Rockies, for new 
thrills in winter sports. Ski on the 
slopes of Pikes Peak, warmed by — 
Colorado's invigorating sun. Skate 
in the mammoth Ice Palace. Golf, 
ride, motor to Will Rogers “Shrine 
of the Sun” atop Cheyenne «@ 
mountain .. Gay parties, din- * 
ner dances, a brilliant New Year's 
ball... Luxurious appointments... 
rates from $4, European plan. 


Direction: American Hotels 
Corporation 

NEW YORK: 

570 Lexington Ave., Plaza 5-3673 
LOS ANGELES: 

Glen Fawcett, 510 W. 6th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

49 Greary St., Sutter 4464 
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MARRIAGE DE LUXE IN RAJPUTANA 
(Continued from page 11) 


house outside the palace walls where 
he is to sleep, it being forbidden by 
custom for him to spend this last 
night in the home of his fathers. 

The next day the whole party 
motors to the railway station, and 
proceeds in two special trains to 
Rajaghar. 

The bridegroom, seated in a silver 


coach beside his future brother-in- . 


law, a small fat child of six or seven 
years, is then taken in procession to 
the palace. 

First comes a mounted drummer 
on a tall bay horse which has been 
trained to walk with short mincing 
steps, then come three huge elephants, 
painted in bright colors from trunk 
tip to great flapping ears, and bear- 
ing silver howdahs and canopies of 
red and gold cloth. The Rajah of 
Rajaghar’s private cavalry follows. 


A band comes next, and then a long’ 


line of processional horses. 

Every open space has been turned 
into a camp. The heat is frightful, 
and at midday the temperature in- 
side the tents rises to 108° F., but 
beside each prince’s and noble’s tent 
stands a small square room built of 
thick matting which is just large 
enough to contain one bed and which, 
being kept perpetually wet, is beau- 
tifully cool. 

On the third day the priests de- 
cide that the auspicious moment for 
the wedding will be at 2 a.m. the 
following morning. 

At ten o'clock that night, the 
bridegroom, clothed in his richest 
clothes and jewels, but with eyelids 
heavy for want of sleep, is taken 
on an elephant to the zenana. Danc- 
ing girls precede him, singing in high, 
monotonous voices, As each batch 
of girls grows weary, its place is 
taken. by another, and the girls who 
have done their part clamber into a 
motor bus which forms part of the 
procession. Guns boom from the 
fort; fireworks light up the sky; the 
air is heavy with smoke and the 
fumes of gunpowder. By the light 
of acetylene lamps, borne on the 
heads of men who march along be- 
side the procession, the crowd may 
see every detail of the richly decked 
horses and elephants, the tired faces 
of the bridegroom and his attend- 
ants, and the mask-like faces of 
the dancing girls above their brightly 
colored, jewel-decked sahris. The 
procession advances at a snail’s pace, 
stopping every hundred yards or so, 
and, though the distance is little over 
a mile, it is long past midnight when 
the bridegroom reaches the doorway 
of the women’s quarters of the Raja- 
ghar palace. His elephant kneels, 
and then men, clothed in scarlet and 
bearing a gilded platform on their 
shoulders, advance to its side. The 
bridegroom steps onto the platform 
and is lowered to the ground. 


In a courtyard inside the zenana, 
the marriage ceremony then begins. 

The European lady guests are al- 
lowed to watch from a_ balcony 
above the courtyard. They wear 
their brightest colored evening 
dresses, knowing that the Hindu 
looks upon white as unlucky, it be- 
ing the color of mourning. Those 
princes who are closely related to 
the bride sit beneath the balcony, 
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but, owing to the strictness of the 


purdah system, none of the bride- 
groom’s relations are present. Even 


the, priest must remain outside the © 


door, calling out instructions to his 
wife and to the Rajah of Rajaghar, 
who officiate in his place. 

In the center of the courtyard is 
a low platform, on which sit the 
bridegroom, looking very young but 
very dignified, and his father-in-law 
to be. 
sacred fire, and behind them, in a 
small alcove is an image of a Hindu 
god, 

Various ceremonies, such as throw- 
ing rice and melted butter upon the 
sacred fire, 


In front of them burns the - 


placing food between — 


the lips of the Rajah of Rajaghar 3 


and the bridegroom, and sprinkling 
Ganges water upon them, occupy the 
time until the auspicious moment 
draws near. 

“Then the bride is sent for. She 
delays. The priest outside the door 
becomes agitated. The auspicious 
moment is very near. Women are 
sent hurrying off to fetch her. 

In the meantime a small tent of 
red cloth is raised on the platform 
at the bridegroom’s right hand. 


There is whispering among the 
women behind him, The bride has 
come. Unseen, she has entered the 
tent-like structure. Her father raises 
a corner of the cloth and peeps in, 
murmuring a word of encouragement. 
Then, on instructions from the priest, 
the bridegroom slips his hand in- 
side and takes her hand. A gun 
booms out from the fort. Two 
o'clock chimes from the palace clock. 


The cloth is then removed, but the © 


bride is still invisible, heavily draped 
and veiled as she is in red and 
orange. She is almost overcome 
with nervousness, and quite incapa- 
ble of moving hand or foot, 

Her wrist is tied to the bride- 
groom’s. More ceremonies follow. 
Then with a corner of the girl’s, 
clothing attached to the boy’s belt, 
the two move seven times round the 
sacred fire, women supporting the 
bride and guiding her footsteps. 
They support her too, as the newly 
married couple pays its respects to 
the image of the god, for without 
their help she would surely fall. The 
bridegroom remains impassive, never 
once glancing towards the bundle of 
draperies which is the woman who 
is to share his future life, 


At last the long involved ceremony 
is over. The watching princes step 
forward, and touching the girl’s 
bowed head in blessing, press pieces 
of gold into her hand. 


Dawn is already touching the east- 
ern sky as the two children, for 
they are little more, are borne in 
a palanquin with curtains of gold, to 
the place where they are to spend 
their first night together. 


At noon the next day, the bride’s 
small brother will fetch her back to 
her mother’s home, where she will 
remain until the following day, when 
she will leave it forever. 

Thus were the princesses of Raj- 
putana wedded four centuries ago, 
and thus will they continue to be 
wedded until custom ceases to rule 
the lives of the people of the land. 


GREET THESE FAMOUS FLEETS 
OF THE ITALIAN MARINE 


On seaways all around the world the great Italian 
ships are familiar sights. Most people are amazed 
to learn how many ports are served by these fine 
liners. The roll-call of these ports lists some 300 
.. . on the Mediterranean, both coasts of North 
and South America, and in Australia, South 
Africa, India and the Orient. 


Moreover, most Italian ships are luxurious Lido 
liners—equipped to offer you the celebrated “out- 
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door-life-at-sea” that travellers prize so highly. 
Acres of deck space . . . with pools and play- 
grounds for your pleasure . . . distinguish these 
great vessels. No matter where you go, the chances 
are that you can travel “Lido All the Way”! 


Italia, Lloyd-Triestino, Adriatica and Tirrenia — 
these are the four outstanding navigation com: 
panies whose combined services girdle the globe. 
Your travel agent has all information. 


| ITALIAN LINE 


624 Fifth Avenue, New York ... Offices in Principal Cities 
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THIS WINTER—BE YOUNG ACAIN! 


SWITZERLAND 


Try a winter holiday in Switzerland this year. Particu- 
larly if you're feeling low -and your brow is furrowed 
You'll have a grand time, 
Of course 


with assorted worries. 
whether you’re a winter sports fan or not. 
you can ski, ice-skate, play hockey, go curling and 
tobogganing. But, you can be lazy, too. The brilliant 
winter sunshine, the sparkling mountain air, the mag- 
nificent panoramas crowned with snow peaks—these are 
Switzerland's incomparable fountains of youth. 


Outstanding 
event of 1939 


SWISS 
NATIONAL 


EXPOSITION 


Zurich, 
May to October 


No Visas No Money Formalities 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS © New York 


475 Fifth Avenue, 


far from the ‘‘hurly-burly’’ ofeveryday 
living, you can really relax and live... 
enjoying all sports, breathing clean, bracing air. 

Take the MAIN LINE route from Chicago —the 
Rock Island—direct to the Land of the Sun. You’ll 
appreciate the excellent cuisine and service aboard 
the de luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED or the 
luxury-economy CALIFORNIAN. Both trains daily, 
completely air-conditioned, no extra fare. 
Morning and evening departures— morning and 
evening arrivals. 


See the GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


on San Francisco Bay e Opens February 18, 1939 


W.J. LEAHY, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send literature descriptive of Arizona and California with complete 
travel information. 


SOUTH AMERICA’S GREATEST CITY 
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tough to keep up with the 
sophisticated, handsome 
Buenos Aires. Smart- 
ness is the smallest thing they have 
to offer a girl. The girls all love 
high-cylindered motors. Excellent 
manners are essential. It is best 
to admit that you don’t dance the 


It’s 
wise-eyed, 
fellows of 


tango, unless you dance it well. If. 


you hear a passer-by tell your girl 
friends that by the holy virgin she 
is a beautiful thing, or that her step 
is causing him to faint, smile if you 
care too, or pay no attention. Such 
speech is the custom of the country. 
As for the young lady, she enjoys it. 
She is not as distrustful as the 
heroine of the American song a few 
years back: “I don’t believe anything 
that you say, but say it, say it again.” 
If you listen, you will learn much, 
and if you are smart, you will be 
putting into practice tomorrow what 
you have learned today. 

The true portefo keeps late hours. 
The swanky and less swanky cabarets 
and cafés with life in them are 
packed—packed with men. The beau- 
tiful nifias portemas are to be seen 
only at the most exclusive places. 
Here they sip a soft drink—one cock- 
tail, perhaps—and dance the tango. 
You should watch the Buenos Aires 
gentlemen and their olive-skinned 
partners for a while. They have the 
ear, the vigor, the sensuality, and the 
soft complexities which the tango 
calls for. From under the Parisian 
attire and the English tuxedo, the 
testimony of the Argentine folklore 
cries out. 

Outside the cafés, the neon signs 
flash the virtues of cigarettes which 
are named by figures. If your brand 
isn’t 43, it must be 111. The immor- 
tality of Henry Clay is established 
by the best-known cigar. Hiss to 
the waiter, like a well-mannered 
snake, and he will bring the box to 
you. You can have a real Manhattan 
here, a side-car, a julep, a glass of 
milk with two straws, or a platter 
full of pastries. If the stream of 
noise, of tango or rhumba music, 
drowns your polite hissing, hiss 
louder. The waiter will rush to your 
table. 

You may lose your way inside one 
of these places, but not outside. The 
avenues are wide and straight. Don’t 
look for quaint, crooked alleys. 
Don’t look, tomorrow, for little 
shops with pottery and native-painted 
blankets in them. Buenos Aires has 
the gay agitation, the persistent ,heat 
of a Latin city, a Mediterranean city. 
But it is a great, modern metropolis. 

The largest of all South American 
cities, Buenos Aires has nothing of 
the colonial romance of Lima, of Bo- 
gota, of Santiago de Chile. Its im- 
pressiveness is all of the twentieth 
century. Paris is half the size of 
greater Buenos Aires. Berlin has 
one-third its area. The figure for 
inhabitants nearly reaches three mil- 
lions—one-fourth the entire popula- 
tion of the Argentine Republic. 


It is a good thing to start sight- 
seeing in the morning from the heart 
of the city—Plaza de Mayo. There 
is a pink house there—La Casa Rosa- 
da—which is the residence of the 
president of the Republic. Compare 
the Rose House with our Republic’s 
White House. Stop at a building of 
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Greek architecture, the cathedral of 


Buenos Aires. In one of its chapels — 


is the tomb of San Martin, the na- 
tional hero. More than a hundred 
years ago San Martin gave the Ar- 
gentine her independence. Then he 
crossed the Andes and freed Chile 
and Peru from Spanish rule. The 
monument to his memory really, is 
memorable. 

You won’t be able to stop long 
to enjoy the fine buildings. You will 
have to take them in your stride, be- 
cause the crowd won’t let you stop. 
However, they will teach you some- 
thing about hustling. The Plaza is 
a thronged place because the mile 
long, tree-lined Avenida de Mayo be- 
gins there. 

Granted that you know Spanish, 
you will hear the language spoken as 
never before, with accents and in- 
flectiens from all parts of the globe. 
The crowd goes in and out of cafés, 
restaurants and stores, using and mis- 
using the Spanish language. While 
your eyes observe the chic, the flash- 


ing eyes, the delicate features of the 


nimas portenas and of the well-tail- 
ored men, your ears should be listen- 
ing to them. When you least expect 
it, they will break into their own 
languages. They are Italians, Rus- 
sians, Germans, British and French, 
disguised as porteios.-Some carry, 
under their arms or in their pockets, 
the foreign newspapers they have 
bought at the beautiful Post and 
Telegraph building where newspapers 
from everywhere are on sale. 

If you talk to them you will find 
that they share the real portefos 
pride in their city. Perhaps they are 
portenos, at that, they are so difficult 
to distinguish from the real thing. 
Some can tell a beautiful woman on 
the street a piropo (something flat- 
tering and graceful) just like real 


Argentinians. In an argument about | 


bulls and sheep, they’ll talk on and’ 
on until you forget where they came | 
from. They sound more like gauchos | 
than European foreigners. Much of | 


the big business of the country is in 


their hands. They know all about the | 


pampa, the endless prairie where the 
wealth comes from. 

Although Buenos Aires and the 
whole Republic lives off the export 
of beef and cereals, you will en- 
counter nothing rustic or agrarian 
there except in conversation. The 
pastoral life is far away in Corri- 
entes, in the Gran Chaco, around 
Patagonia. But don’t get the impres- 
sion that Buenos Aires talks only of 
beef. You will find that the educated 
men and women are up to the minute 
on French literature, on art, and the 
recent productions of their excellent 
National Theater. 

If you are still on beautiful Aveni- 
da de Mayo, look out while crossing 
the streets. The porteio loves speed. 
He drives his expensive car like mad 
over the fine macadam of the Aveni- 
da. The six-foot cop can’t do a thing 
about it. You will be rewarded for 
guarding your life to the other end 
of the Avenida by the sight of the 
Plaza del Congreso and the Capitol 
building. 

So long as you are sight-seeing, 
you had better take a look at the new 
Avenida de Julio. They are still 
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ID you ever dream of Christmas spent 

under the bluest sky, with. plenty of 
sunshine, fresh flowers in your garden.. the 
mercury line above 65°?.. Such is Christmas 
time in Mexico City! 


You might think it just wouldn’t be like 
Christmas since there is no snow or fog or 
biting cold wind in the picture... But the spirit 
of the season is right there!.. In the streets 
full of gaiety and the hustlebustle of shoppers.. 

music in the air.. good will in every heart.. a 


Write us for information on round trip fares, 
fast, through, up-to-date train service, and 


bring you a beautiful seven color pictorial 


reel GAO w SEG ay oI Ut 


At the Paseo de la Reforma, 
Mexico City’s beautiful 
boulevard 


smile on each face.. bright decorations every- 
where reminiscent of other Christmas! And yet 
so different!.. Something to write home about. 


Shake the snow off your shoulders and_ spend 
the sunniest Christmas of your life in ‘cosmo- 
politan Mexico City. Or, if you so prefer, join 
those in search of quieter places in provincial 
Mexico.. Patzcuaro, Uruapan, Morelia, Guana- 
juato and scores of other colorful towns, offer 
you a quaint, romantic atmosphere, in Mexico’s 
glorious balmy winter. 


our latest illustrated folders. 10 cents will cided); < ig 
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map_of Mexico. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
201-L N. Wells Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Please tell me all about a trip to Mexico. 


Name 


Street Address 


City 
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Your travel agent will help you to plan a wonderful 
-different- Christmas holiday in Mexico, so inexpensive 
that it will cost you even less than if you choose to 
stay at home... 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF 


MEXICO 


201-L NORTH WELLS BLDG CHICAGO, ILL. 
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+ FOR ALL WHO SEEK 
HEALTH & HAPPINESS 


Try a new and delightfully different winter vacation this 
year. Come to Florida’s beautiful Gulf-Coast, to the Sun- 


shine City, city of friendliness and good times. 


Long 


famous for its winter climate, St. Petersburg is winning 


renown as a sports center. 


ground with all kinds of sport and recreation. 


accommodations to meet 


All outdoors is a great play- 
Splendid 


every taste and 


budget. For 32-page illustrated booklet write 
to O. O. Neal, Chamber of 


Commerce— 


warm Valley of the Sun—where sun-worshipers from the 

world over gather to bask and bronze. Join them for a 
winter vacation replete with recreation, relaxation, romance! Play 
at your favorite outdoor game, or laze luxuriously in a palm-shel- 
tered cabafia, while days of perennial golden sunshine and nights 
of star-lit desert magic fill the very air with glamour. Accommo- 
dations are as varied as the things there are to do—smart mid- 
town hotels where you can adhere to ‘city ways’; ranches, resorts, 
and desert inns where you can ‘go western’ ad infinitum! 


in Arizona’s 
Valley of the Sun 


x This is the much-talked-of Land of Manana—the radiantly 


aly ef han 7 Ay 


OZ, 


Please send free new illustrated booklets and 
folder containing cartograph map of Arizona 


Address 
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building it. Entire city blocks of the 
midtown section are being demolished 
to make way for the “world’s widest 
street.” Features of it are complete 
already: gardens with fountains in 
the side lanes of the avenida, and 
underground parking space for thou- 
sands of automobiles. It is called 
Avenida 9 de Julio. It will end up, 
however, as plain Avenida de Julio. 
A similar fate overtook Avenida 25 
de Mayo (the 25th of May is Inde- 
pendence day of the Argentine Re- 
public.) Now, it is simply Avenida 
de Mayo. July has no better chance 
of keeping its ninth day distinguished 
from the rest of the month on street 
signs. 

The flow of energy and of wealth 
in this city is amazing. Any \porteno 


will make flat statements to you 
about it: 
“There are no unemployed in 


Buenos Aires.” 

“Our standard of living is very 
high.” 

You hardly need to be told this, 
for it is obvious. There is no ques- 
tion that the people by the River 
Plata are a progressive lot. They 
work hard, and they make things go. 
They have the best newspapers in the 
world. Their factories supply them 
with most of their shoes, cigarettes, 
furniture, and glassware. They would 
like to make machinery, but they 
can’t, for they lack iron and coal. 
They must import these from Eng- 
land. The British would stop buying 
beef if Buenos Aires didn’t take the 
goods from their factories. “Made 
in England” is a synonym for finest 
quality in Buenos Aires. The British 
use a lot of wheat, leather and beef 
in return. 

There is a side to the picture of 
Buenos Aires as a booming business 
center that is not often seen by the 
visitor. Take a subway (the sub- 
terraneos are as cheerful as the Paris 
Metros) and ride down to the sub- 
urb of Avellaneda. Narrow, cobbled 
streets twist in all directions, packed 
with ragged, barefoot urchins. If 
you linger about, you'll see the work- 
ers as well as their women and their 
youngsters coming home from the 
factories. Every member of the fam- 
ily must work. The charitable or- 
ganizations that sell lottery tickets 
all over the city cannot make up the 
difference between the cost of living 
and the wages of the industrial work- 
ers. Nor is the Socialist Confedera- 
cion Nacional del Trabajo, the larg- 
est trade union organization in South 
America, able to make wages come 
up fast enough to meet the predica- 
ment of the workers and their large 
families. Many a girl from Avel- 
laneda ends up in La Boca, the 
slaughter house section which you 
have not visited yet, joining women 
who have come all the way from 
France to try for a living in that in- 
ternational pleasure center. 

Enough of this! For contrast, go 
back and join the promenade of 
beauty and wealth in Florida street 
between six and nine o’clock. All 
of the traffic stops in Florida street 
during these hours, so that every- 
body may walk up and down com- 
fortably. The displays of the high 
class stores, with their illuminations, 
add to the show. 
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Buenos Aires is a musical capital. 
The opera house—The Colon—is su- 
perior in size and architecture to any 


in the world, and renowned Eu- 


ropean and American artists come to 
perform here every season. Even 
cheap restaurants boast of good jazz 
and tango orchestras. 

Perhapsall these refined, tame en- 
joyments are not to your taste. Be- 
sides, you have not been to La Boca. 
One should look into The Mouth of 
Buenos Aires to see the strong colors 
of the Barbary Coast of Buenos 
Aires. It is, moreover, the place to 
see the gaucho, and elsewhere you 
find only the city slickers. 

To have a look at the gaucho, go 
to La Boca at dawn. He herds the 
cattle from the pampas to be made 
into beef in the frigorificos. You 


' will eat some of it, back home, when 


you buy tinned corned beef for a 
hot day’s snack. The gaucho will 
stay in The Mouth awhile to wash 
the dust off his mouth at his favor- 


ite bar or cabaret. He is a lover of 


music and dancing. Sometimes he is 
so impatient to get at both that he 
doesn’t have the time to change his 
long boots or check his lasso. With- 
out these accoutrements, you can rec- 
ognize him easily by his sombrero 
and the wind and sun tan on his face. 
You will wish that he had brought 
his guitar along, knowing that this 
son of the endless prairie is an expert 
at the instrument. Singing and play- 


ing are as native to him as walking — 


and eating. Dancing, too. On the 


pampa, while performing, he drinks | 


mate. Mate is a drink brewed from 
aromatic leaves, which they are try- 
ing to introduce into the United 
States Army, because it is very in- 
vigorating. It is much better than 
tea or coffee, and it doesn’t make you 
nervous. A brew of mate sipped 


slowly through a silver tube (a bom- / 


billa) just makes you happy. 


The unforgettable characters to be | 


seen in La Boca will remain in your | 


memory for a long time to come. | 


Besides the gaucho, you will see 


gaudy women, slick apaches, and 
men, dressed up like native African 
officials, who are the chimney sweeps 
of Buenos Aires. 


Away from the up-to-date center 
of the city, away from your English 
and American friends who have 
learned to talk about the Aberdeen- 
Angus, the Hereford and the Short- 
horn, you will find the influence of 
decadent Europe strengthened by 
contrast with the powerful tang of 
the Argentine prairie. Liquor may be 
expensive and none too good in La 
Boca; this slaughter-house, water- 
front district favored by flies. The 
tango, like the patrons, of this world 
is less affected, less sophisticated 
than in the dance halls of the center. 
Its tempo is faster, less languid. 
The dancers are more vital, less re- 
strained. The vigor of the pampa is 
here, in spite of appearances, much 


more primitive and much more in . 


evidence than in the cultured, refined 
high-life of Buenos Aires. 


As you drive back to midtown 
Buenos Aires in the small hours of 
the day, the gaucho is riding back to 
the endless, flat expanse of his 
pampa. 


The Plaza is preferred by those who are satisfied with 

>nothing but the best. Now you experience the tradi- 

tional atmosphere of The Plaza in a modern setting. 
Subway station at hotel, direct to World's Fair 


The PLAZA pacing CENTRAL PARK 


Fifth Ave. at 59th St., New York Henry A. Rost, President & Managing Director 


Winter Sports 
HEADQUARTERS 


3 hours from New York and Philadelphia 


OUTDOORS... Dog sledding with Siberian 
huskies...skating...skiing...tobog- 
ganing... hiking... horseback riding. 


INDOORS...Indoor comforts and pastimes 
emphasized in the 300-room en- 
tirely fireproof Inn; library of 4000 
__ volumes. Bridge, dances, concerts, 
movies, pool, billiards and other 
indoor diversions. Tempting meals 
...modern heating and ventilation 

plus old-fashioned fire-places. 


HIGHWAYS KEPT CLEAR ALL WINTER 


THE INN 


AT BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


Snow Sports Capitol of the Poconos. New York In- 
formation Office, 500 Fifth Ave. LAckawanna 4-4212 
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Lay your travel plans toward the 
fabulous lands where Winter 
months turn to glorious Summer. 
New Zealand and Australia lie 
down underat the end of a thrilling 
cruise through southern seas...on 
the famous Canadian Australasian 
“low cost” route. All-expense 51- 
day tours to New Zealand, $513 
up; to Australia, $519 up...Cabin 
Class. From California connect 
with your liner at Honolulu. 
Details from YOUR TRAVEL AGENT Since 1890 Canadian Australasian 
or write Canadian Pacific: Windsor liners have sailed between Canada and 
Station, Montreal. 41 offices in the their home ports of Auckland and 
United States and Canada. Sydney. Above: a world’s record catch. 


THE LOW-COST ROUTE 


TRAFFIC AGENTS—CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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There’s all this to enjoy 
on your trip to or from 


CALIFORNIA 


Conveniently — economically, 
too—you can include these fasci- 
nating stop-overs in your Califor- 
nia trip this winter via Santa Fe. 


Santa Fe’s train fleet, with the 
world’s greatest array of stream- 
lined equipment, offers every 
type of swift and comfortable 
transcontinental service. 


Conveniently reached via 
Santa Fe are indescribable Grand 
Canyon; the delightful Indian- 
detours from Old Santa Fé, N.M., 
and scores of winter ranches and 
resorts in and near Phoenix, 
Wickenburg, Palm Springs and 
Arrowhead Springs. 


For Grand Canyon, Indian- 
detours, Dude Ranch booklets, 
giving full details, mail coupon. 


e There'll be an extra reason for a 

California trip in 1939 — the great 

Golden Gate International Exposition, 

opening February 18th on beautiful 

Treasure Island in the middle of San 

Francisco Bay. The Exposition, also, 

can be fitted easily and economically 

into your Santa Fe itinerary. 
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T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
1229 Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. 
Send booklets ; [] Grand Canyon; [] Dude 
Ranches; [] Indian-detours; and fares 


from....... 
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near the two-million mark twice a 
day. Both look back upon a dis- 
tinguished, liberal tradition. Both 
are still printing a surprising amount 
of good stuff—even if, sometimes, 
only between the lines. 

These two papers, considered the 
foremost publications within the 
nation, are both linked up with out-of 
town papers which reprint their ma- 
terial, frequently by telephoto. The 
Asahi, in particular, is connected 
with a whole chain of Asahis (the 
name means Morning Sun) all over 
the country, and thus controls pub- 
lic opinion to an extent which could 
make it a dangerous weapon in case 
of conflict. The editors, no doubt, 
are part and parcel of Osaka’s unique 
local atmosphere. As one of them 
told me, quite recently, it is still pos- 
sible to denounce government and 
cabinet ministers in the most drastic 
terms. However, if it comes to 
matters concerning the army, care 
has to be taken lest the generals be 
offended. Hence the rather shame- 
ful spectacle of newspaper editors 
taking their manuscripts over to army 
headquarters to have them approved 
before the paper goes to press—a 
case of self-imposed censorship 


. which is quite typical of “liberal” 


Japan at the present juncture. 

The Osaka mind, which works so 
much faster and straighter than the 
Nippon mind in general, is being fed 
with the country’s best spiritual food. 
Apart from the two great newspa- 
pers, which have developed into in- 
tellectual centers of community life, 
the nation’s most elaborate shows 
provide sophisticated entertainment. 
Ever since Japan’s leading historic 
playwright, Monzaemon, gave his 
plays to Osaka’s theaters some two 
hundred years ago, the town has kept 
its traditional position as the show 
city. And it seems that people still 
prefer the stage to the temple, as far 
as Osaka is concerned. 

But Osaka remains, at heart, an 
industrial city. Its rhythm is dom- 
inated by the noise of the factories— 
not by the drum of the shows or by 
the rotation of the printing press. 
There are some fifty thousand -fac- 
tories in town, with a million people 
depending on them for their liveli- 
hood in the most immediate way. 
The total output of these establish- 
ments amounts to some $500,000,000 
a year. Within the last five years 
alone, it increased by two hundred 
per cent. The main categories of 
commodities manufactured in Osaka 
are indicative of industrial produc- 


NORTH PACIFIC 
OCEAN 


tion in all Japan. According to the 
volume of production, they are: 
metal manufactures, machinery and 
tools, spinning and textiles, chemical 
products, besides a great number of 
miscellaneous industries. It is the 
third category, however, which has 
developed Osaka into the nation’s 
leading manufacturing town: textiles. 
Osaka, to many observers of Japan, 
is the Manchester of the Far East, 
and its textile plants, most of them 
small and crowded places, are par- 
ticularly characteristic of the city’s 
industrial life. 

Consequently, a large share of 
Japan’s foreign trade passes through 
Osaka. The sheltered harbor is one 
of the busiest in the world, with the 
flags of all nations paying their an- 
nual tribute. As Japan on the whole, 
especially in these abnormal years, 
Osaka faces the world with a tre- 
mendous hunger for raw materials. 
Cotton bales from Texas, Egypt and 
India are piling up along the piers, 
oil tankers from the Near East and 
from America nudge their way into 
port, and scrap iron, the most sinister 
of all the modern “raw materials,” is 
carefully unloaded. 

During the last year, Osaka im- 


‘ported some $140,000,000 worth of 


merchandise, while exports were 
valued at only $50,000,000. The last 
figure, no doubt, reflects the shrink- 
age of Japan’s export trade, largely 
as a result of her aggressions in 
China which closed that big market 
for an indefinite time and which re- 
sulted in more or less effective boy- 
cott movements all over the civilized 
world. As far as Osaka’s trade with 
the United States is concerned, the 
important position of this country in 
Japan’s foreign trade is drastically 
illustrated by some $100,000.000 
worth of American imports (far 
more than all other countries com- 
bined) into Osaka, and by approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 worth of Japanese 
products leaving Osaka for America. 
(During 1937, the United States to- 
tal foreign trade with the Tananese 
Empire amounted to $500,000,000.) 
While, during previous years, a 
large percentage of Osaka’s foreign 
trade went through the port of near- 
by Kobe because of its superior fa- 
cilities, constant improvements have 
raised the volume of trade handled in 
Osaka year by year. By now, its 
foreign trade is roughly equal to that 
of Kobe, and surpassed only by the 
trade of Yokohama, maritime out- 
post of Tokyo. If things are fur- 
(Continued on page 51) 
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SCOTLAND'S — 
ROMANTIC _ 
_WESTLAND 


No one should visit Europe 
without seeing the Western 
Highlands and Islands. 
Unchanged with the pass- 
ing years, the lofty bens— 
the dark lochs—the glens 
and straths are steeped in 
romance and glamour of | 


the olden times. 


The stage of the ’45—the 
haunts and hiding places of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie and 
Flora Macdonald — the 


homes of the clansmen. 


Loch Ness with its monster 
is an interesting part of the 
MacBrayne itinerary, Oban 
—Mull — Staffa — Iona — 
all so easily reached and 
so enthralling in beauty and 


interest. 


Illustrated Brochure and 


Programme post free from: 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 
“The Royal Route Tours” 


44 Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C.2. 
SCOTLAND 


or Travel, 116 EAST 16th ST., N. Y. 


: ‘WARTIME IN JAPAN’S INDUSTRIAL METROPOLIS 


(Continued from page 50) 


Wher pushed by Osaka’s strongly 


-community-minded population, the 


city might soon emerge as the lead- 
ing port of the empire. 

The influx of wealth has made its 
indelible impression upon the com- 


- munal structure. There are four ex- 


changes in the city, and the prices 


_of the country’s leading commodities 


are determined right here. Besides 
the important and influential stock 
exchange, there is a rice, a cotton and 
rayon, and a sugar exchange. Life 
goes on apace with the tempo of 
stock movements and the give-and- 
take of merchandise. People are 
used to long-distance commuting 
just as they are in New York, and 
the speedy electric cars, operated by 
the city, carry nearly three hundred 
million passengers every year. There 
are two important air ports, where 
hustling business executives may 
take the plane east to Tokyo or west 
to Manchuria and Peiping—terminal 


of a newly established line. The 


powerful Chamber of Commerce de- 
termines, to a large extent, the 
economic life of the nation, and the 
only mint in the empire symbolizes 
Osaka’s unique position in the finan- 


. cial system of Japan. 


’ More than a billion dollars is in- 
vested in Osaka’s commercial life. 
Under the influence of the present 
emergency, the city’s industrial ca- 
pacity is expanding rapidly, new fac- 


_ tories and work shops are being built, 


peaceful establishments are placed 
on a wartime basis, and there seems 
to be no end to this development. In 
the general state of alarm and pat- 


Tiotic frenzy, no one realizes that 


Japan is building up a top-heavy in- 
dustrial structure, isolated from the 
people’s actual needs, bound to col- 
lapse as soon as ‘the emergency 
passes. 

This, however, is not the only dan- 
ger. Osaka, with its colossal con- 
centration of industrial plants, has 
been thought of as the first target 
in the event of an air attack against 


_ Japan. There is no doubt that Osaka 


is a tempting prey. An enemy who 
has to strike quickly, and who aims 


at paralyzing Japan’s industrial_ma- 


chinery, may well be expected to 
strike at Osaka first. The great liv- 
ing heart of the nation, pumping a 
continuous stream of blood into a 
thousand arteries, is exposed to dan- 
ger from the air. Osaka knows it, 
and a great many signs betray the 
fact that its three million busy peo- 
ple are aware of it. Gas works and 
other public buildings are camou- 
flaged. Alarm sirens are placed on 
the roofs of the tallest buildings. 
And anti-aircraft guns have been in- 
stalled along the near-by hills. 

Whether any such attack will ever 
happen, no one knows. During the 
present war, enemy aircraft has flown 
over Japanese territory only twice, 
and no considerable damage was 
done. It appears that, by now, the 
Japanese have come to think that 
Chinese attempts to carry the war 
back home to the aggressor will not 
be repeated. Another danger is 
much more tangible: the Soviet 
Union, with her powerful and ef- 
ficient air force, might still inter- 
vene in this war which is fought out 
in front of her Far Eastern window. 
In that event, Russian planes might 
swoop down on Osaka, and unleash 
the very terror which Japanese planes 
have forced upon the peaceful mil- 
lions of open Chinese cities. 

The citizens of Osaka are pre- 
pared. They are used to floods and 
typhoons, and they may take an- 
other method of destruction as an act 
of nature. Their low and modest 
wood-glass-paper dwellings can easily 
be destroyed; their small factories, 
in which still most of the industrial 
labor is done, can be wiped out in a 
few minutes. Fire and wind may do 
the rest. But Osaka, they say, will 
never perish. If it is easy to destroy 
their fragile homes, it is as easy to 
build them up again. Within the 
noise and the excitement of war- 
time production, Osaka looks into the 
future with a cool head. Its people 
have little time to worry—for Japan 
expects them to do their duty. And 
they go on doing their duty with 
open eyes and with the self-confi- 
dence that characterizes metropolitan 
people all over the world. 


GIANT WATERFALLS OF A LOST WORLD 
(Continued from page 15) 


about 3700 feet. 

Suddenly far before us in the cove, 
‘as though coming out of the hovering 
clouds, we saw a white silken ribbon. 
This extended down to a secondary 


shelf on the escarpment face. Then 


from this shelf came two more white 
ribbons, one considerably frayed. 
These two dropped down to the base 
of the escarpment. 

We descended to about 2200 feet 
and approached the amazing spec- 
tacle. We are now flying over naked 
bush. The river created by the falls 
was too iregular for landing. But we 


_ didn’t think about the dangers of 
_ engine failure. The approaching mir- 


_ acle had us spellbound. We kept our 


cameras clicking, but it was difficult 
to concentrate on the matter of ex- 


- posure or light value. We began to 


speculate as to the height of these 
three silken threads which hung from 


out of the sky before us. We knew 


the base of the escarpment was about 
500 feet above sea level. We knew 


4 the clouds were at 3700 feet. Rapid 


calculation—was that water dropping 


3000 feet? Incredible. Mirabili visu! | 


We quickly recalled the heights of 
the world’s other high waterfalls. At 
Yosemite we remembered The Rib- 
bon drops 1600 feet. In New Zealand 
water is supposed to drop about 1900 
feet. Tugela in Natal claims 1800 
feet. Gavarnie in France drops 1400 
feet. And from Mr. Kukenaam in 
Venezuela Pilot Jimmie Angel has re- 
ported a lofty fall of currently dis- 
puted height but which he claims 
has a single drop of five to six 
thousand feet. 

We got close enough to see that at 
the brink the streams were about 
seventy-five feet across. But those 
cliffs were becoming dangerously 
near and the air was uncomfortably 
bumpy. Too, the clouds were again 
falling and were already beginning 
to hide the top of the upper fall. So 
we banked out of the cove and con- 


tinued southward along the escarp- 


ment toward Kaieteur and the Potaro 
River. (Continued on page 52) 
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Sun Deck, S.S. Orcades 


TO AUSTRALIA 


The great new  ait-conditioned 
23,500-ton liners “Orion” and “Or- 
cades” now lead this famous fleet. 
Cool and spacious luxury and lavish 
facilities for pleasure make the voy- 
age a wondrous vacation in itself! 
England to the Mediterranean, Red 
Sea, Ceylon and Australia: Orontes 
Jan. 14, Orion Jan. 28, Orama 
Feb. 11. 


SUMMER CGRUISES from England to 


Mediterranean, Northern Capitals, Nor- 
wegian Fjords in the New Orcades, 
Orion. 

ROUND THE WORLD TOURS in 
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When you 
come to CALIFORNIA 
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Real (The King’s Highway) along the 
Pacific's lovely shore-line. 


See the Southern California of your 
dreams first. Enjoy every thrill to the 
utmost. Let us send you the “Trail of 
the Padres,” an illustrated itinerary 
that saves time and money but dis- 
covers California at its best from 
San Diego to the Exposition. 


Please send me free the “Trail 
of the Padres,"’ and handy 
California Map. 

(' San Diego-California Club 
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GIANT WATERFALLS OF A LOST WORLD 
(Continued from page 51) 


We hadn’t had time to appreciate 
the beauty and geographical wonder 
of these falls before we espied an- 
other ribbon of white on a distant 
cliff, This fall, which apparently 
also was new and previously undis- 
covered, was single and seemed very 
high. But as our photographs later 
revealed, it was only 800 or a 1000 
feet—hardly enough to bother with! 

These cataracts had well-defined 
gorges and could not, in our opinion, 
be construed as being the result of 
rainfalls. Several other cataracts 
were seen along the escarpment in 
this area, but these were obviously 
transient, lacking all signs and ero- 
sion features which characterize any 
persistent .cataract. 

About sixty miles southeast of 
Tumereng we were getting into coun- 
try not wholly new—a few people 
have seen parts of it. In this region 
the Semang River plunges over the 
escarpment, dropping for a sheer 840 
feet into a deep gorge which, during 
thousands of years of gnawing, the 
river has eaten out for itself. This 


fall was discovered in 1935 and 
named in honor of King Edward 
VIII. The only man ever to have 


observed it from the ground was a 
government geologist who in 1936 
actually worked his way up the 
meandering and irregular Semang to 
the face of the escarpment. The 
beauty of the King Edward VIII 
Falls is enhanced by the extreme and 
brilliant contrast which it presents 
to the uniform verdure of the sur- 
rounding jungle. 

Continuing southward we came 
upon Amaila Falls where the Kuri- 
brong River plunges a sheer several 
hundred feet, followed by a mile of 
very steep cataract. During the course 
of this mile the Kuribrong is reputed 
to undergo a total descent of 1400 
feet. The volume of Amaila Falls 
is much greater than that of any of 
the previously described falls. At 
its brink Amaila Falls are probably 
between one and two hundred feet 
across. The gorge is well eaten out 
except for the mammoth boulders 
which mottle the channel. The sprays 
and mists which stream about the 
base of the chasm make a perfect 
medium for sunlight refraction, and 
as we circled the falls fragments 
of shimmering rainbows followed our 
course. ; 

Several miles farther along the 
escarpment we came upon Art Falls 
on a tributary of the Kuribrong. 
These falls are delicate and wisp- 
like, and due to the hard ledge at 
the brink, they drop clear of the 
escarpment wall, plunging an esti- 
mated total of five hundred feet. 
Above the brink the river proceeds 
very precipitously through a hun- 
dred-foot cataract before striking the 
hard ledge and pouring down into 
the gorge. These have been seen 
only from the air and were first ob- 
served in recent years. 

Farther along the escarpment 
several miles from Art Falls we came 
upon Jane’s Falls on another tribu- 
tary of the Kuribrong. These are 
rather delicate falls dropping a total 
of probably 150 or 200 feet. From 
the eroded face of these falls one 
can get an idea of the horizontally 
stratified nature of the terrain. From 


the brink the water streams in deli- 
cate wisps to a series of secondary 
shelves, from which it plunges down 
into the gorge below. 

The next falls in this family of 
Kuribrong tributary cascades are the 
most southerly and were discovered 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1935, by Mr. 
Williams. Flying north of Kaieteur, 
he accidentally came upon this group. 
The tributary feeding over the es- 
carpment here is known as the Ipobe 
River, and the cataract is known as 
the Princess Marina Falls. The drop 
is approximately five hundred feet 
and is one of the most delicate and 
beautiful of the entire family. Here 
again the horizontally stratified for- 
mation has given rise to protruding 
ledges over which wisps of foam 
drop from one ledge to another in 
graded steps. By examining the 
photographs one can scarcely get an 
adequate idea of the beauty which 
these falls present in contrast to the 
black-green jungle background. Prin- 
cess Marina Falls are one of the 
most lovely natural phenomena of 
this sort that I have had the privi- 
lege of viewing. I felt when look- 
ing at Marina that I had finally 
learned the meaning of the word 
gossamer. It is unfortunate that 
aerial photographs of these enormous 
cataracts fail, because of inadequate 
background standards, to give the 
true beauty which personal observa- 
tion reveals. And further it is un- 
fortunate that their geographical po- 
sition is so remote as to make per- 
sonal observation the privilege of 
so few. 


After several circles over Princess 
Marina Falls we continued south- 


eastward along the face of the 
escarpment for ‘about ten miles, 
where we intersected the Potaro 


River gorge. Here we turned south- 
westward following the meandering 
Potaro into its impressive gorge. 
About fifteen miles from the gorge 
mouth we came upon Kaieteur Falls. 

Kaieteur was discovered by Bar- 
rington Brown in 1870, and is about 
two hundred miles from Georgetown. 
The brink of the falls is only about 
1100 feet above sea level and the 
drop is sheer for 741 feet, with an 
additional 81l-foot sloping cataract. 
The width of the brink varies be- 
tween 240 and 370 feet, depending on 
the season. 


There can be no question but that 
Kaieteur is one of the most impres- 
sive falls in the world, as it plunges 
over its horseshoe brink. The mist 
clouds and everpresent rainbows are 
especially beautiful from the air. 
Kaieteur is the only one of the 
escarpment falls which has _ been 
known for any length of time, even 
by the aborigines, who apparently 
know nothing of the other falls. 

We circled Kaieteur once more, 
and then with one eye on the gas in- 
dicator, started for Tumereng. We 
zigzagged back by a different route, 
flying at times above the escarpment. 
We came upon another new four 
hundred-foot fall eating its way into 
the face of the escarpment. By this 
time, however, we had seen so much 
of incredible size and majesty that 
this slight four hundred-foot trickle 
seemed negligible. 
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Only a Few Hours 
to thrilling 
Snow Sports 


Forty miles of ski trails . . . skating 
on Lake Minausin, lighted at 
might . . . bob-sled parties’ under 
the stars . . . “mushing” behind a 
team of huskies . . . tobogganing, 
sleighing . . . here you'll find win- 
ter sports at their thrillingsbest! 
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your party now! 
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Are You Going to 
Florida This Winter? 


SO THIS IS FLORIDA 


by 
FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE, 
and JOHN HOLLIDAY PERRY 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO 
FLORIDA this book will tell you 
about places to go to and things 
to see and do which most tourists 
never hear of. 


IF YOU’VE NEVER BEEN TO 
FLORIDA you’ll want to go there 
after you have read this book. It 
depicts the magic lure of Florida’s 
climate, describes its golden oppor- 
tunities in agriculture, horticulture 
and_ industry, and convincingly 
presents the prospect of adding 
years to your life-span. 


The authors know their Florida 
as few do. In “‘So This Is Florida’ 
they have written the most com- 
plete as well as the most accurate 
book yet written about the Penin- 
sula State. 


Profusely illustrated. $2.50 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE 
& COMPANY 


116 East 16th Street, New York 


OLD STRONGHOLDS OF GERMAN IMPERIALISM 


(Continued from page 18) 


Ovambos stabbed him to the heart. A 
motor-lorry driver found the grief- 
stricken wife soon afterwards, but 
the Ovambos had disappeared. One 
white constable followed the trail. 
There was another Struggle when he 
found them, but this time the mur- 
derer was killed. 

Mrs. Kleynhans sleeps with a shot- 
gun beside her bed when her hus- 
band is away on patrol. She has had 


the experience of locking the door . 


against native robbers and seeking 
safety on the roof with all the sta- 
tion’s firearms piled beside her. She 
is not a nervous woman. 

Namutoni fell into the hands of 
General Coen Brits during the Great 
War. After the surrender, General 
Botha sent a message to Namutoni 
regretting that he would have to keep 
the brigade there for a time. To 
which the famous answer was sent: 
“I have captured ten thousand bottles 
of rum. My men have as much 
wild beast flesh as they can eat. We 
are content.” 
| Another more luxurious castle will 
be found near the edge of the Namib 
desert, forty miles to the westward 
of Maltahohe village. Duwisib they 
call it. This solid stone castle was 
built for Baron von Wolf nearly 
forty years ago, at a time when the 
spot where it stands was almost the 
end of the world. 

The Baron was said to have been 
a descendant of Napoleon, and to 
have inherited many heirlooms. I 
cannot vouch for that. He came to 
South West Africa for his health, 
and he decided to live in the style 
to which he had been accustomed in 
Europe. The castle at Duwisib, 
standing proudly among the Saris- 
berg mountains, still proves how fully 
he gratified his magnificent whim. 

A transport driver named Ester- 
huisen contracted to carry supplies 
for the building of the castle from 
Luderitzbucht. The task occupied 
two years. One wardrobe, centuries 
old, made a complete wagonload 
over the Namib dunes. Pistols, 
swords, paintings and suits‘of armor 
were transported to Duwisib. And 
finally Baron von Wolf went into 
residence. 

On the farm of 137,000 hectares 
the Baron bred horses, and Duwisib 
became renowned throughout the 
territory. (When I was in the dis- 
trict recently the Duwisib horses 
were still winning events at local 
Tace meetings.) Every year the 
German officers of the new. colony 
would gather at Duwisib to buy 
horses and to be entertained on a 
truly baronial scale. The Baron 
boasted that it was. impossible to 
empty his cellar of any vintage; and 
though he once had to send servants 
riding madly in the night to Malta- 
hohe for more champagne, his guests 
never succeeded in finishing the last 
bottle. 

The castle and farm changed 
hands for £10,000 when the Baron 
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Courtesy New York Times 


The former German possessions in 
Africa are shown in black. France 
holds mandates for Togoland (1) and 
Cameroons (2), with a minor in- 
terest allowed to Britain in both; 
South Africa (5) holds a mandate 
for South West Africa (3) and Britain 
a mandate for Tanganyika (4). An- 
gola (6) is held by Portugal. 


died. It was sold again recently for 
£30,000. The antiques are still there 
in banqueting hall and _ turrets. 
Karakul herds graze on the sur- 
rounding slopes. 

The miniature Rhine castles on the 
crest of the bowl of hills in which 
Windhoek, the capital, lies—these are 
mere villas in comparison with 
Duwisib. Many of the older public 
buildings throughout South West 
Africa were built to withstand siege, 
more solidly even than the ordinary 
Teuton standard. And many of 
them actually served that purpose. 
But few are so obviously the bullet- 
scarred veterans of desert wars as 
the old brown mud fort at Warmbad 
in the south. 

Warmbad was not a place where 
chances could be taken, The Bondels- 
wart Hottentots rose in rebellion not 


only in the German time, but seven 


years after the Union occupation. 
The old mud fort, designed to pro- 
tect the warm springs of fresh water, 
was completed in 1893 and defended 
often in later years. A brass salut- 
ing cannon was used to spread the 
alarm. I found, scattered and rust- 
ing in the shadows round the fort, 
the very cartridge cases jerked out 
of long Mausers by the garrison. 
Pigeons nest in the square tower of 
the fort now, and a fortified police 
station guards the village that has 
seen so much bloodshed. 

Within the walls of all these 
castles far from the Rhine—from 
white Namutoni south to brown 
Warmbad—you may well imagine 
strange sounds in the night. The 
challenge of a ghostly German sentry, 
perhaps, a deep voice on the ram- 
parts. Wie gehts! 
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YOULL TAKE 
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THIS WINTER 


--e- AND LIKE IT 


Better to cruise, than to lie 
abed with a cold... that’s 
logic! Better to think - 
ahead, then... and in your 
cruising to insure the tran- 
quil ease of the British 
tradition, a la carte conti- 
nental cuisine, service per- 


fected through 98 years! 


THE GREAT AFRICAN CRUISE: 


South America, South and East Africa, the Mediterranean 
. . . in cooperation with The American Express: Famous 
world-cruiser Carinthia from N. Y. Feb. 11, 75 days, $680 up. 
Trinidad, Rio, Tristan da Cunha, South Africa (Cape Town, 
Port Elizabeth, Durban) and the chance to see Victoria Falls, 
East Africa (Zanzibar, Mombasa), Aden, Port Sudan and 
the chance to make the complete Nile Voyage, Suez for 
Cairo, Alexandria, Athens, Naples, Monte Carlo, Gibraltar. 


THE AQUITANIA CHRISTMAS CRUISE: 


To the West Indies and South America in the Aristocrat of 
the Atlantic, largest and fastest holiday cruise-ship! 9 days, 
from N. Y. Dec. 24... only 5 days away from business. 
La Guaira, Venezuela; Port of Spain, Trinidad; Fort de 
France, Martinique; St. Thomas, Virgin Islands... gala New 
Year’s Eve at sea. Membership strictly limited. $125 up. 


THE GEORGIC CARIBBEAN CRUISES: 


Britain’s largest motorliner .. . from N. Y. Feb. 4 and 25 
.. . 18 days, $217.50 up. St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; St. 
Pierre and Fort de France, Martinique; Brighton and Port 
of Spain, Trinidad; Grenada; La Guaira, Venezuela; Cura- 
cao; Cartagena, Colombia; Panama Canal; Jamaica; Havana. 


NINE CRUISES TO NASSAU AND HAVANA: 


New cruise-commuting by the motorliners Britannic and 
Georgic to the two brightest resorts of southern seas . . . stop- 
overs available in either port! 8-day cruises with second call 
at Nassau, day and night at each port... Jan. 14, 25, Feb. 
4, 15, 25, Mar. 8, 18, 29, Apr. 7. . . $97.50 up. 


° ° ° 


Ask about the Cunard White Star Deferred Payment Plan. 


Book through your local travel agent or any office of the Line. 


25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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IRELAND 
GERMANY 


ENGLAND 
FRANCE 


Stewards with intuitive 
forethought and chefs who 
perform magicwith menus 
increase the pleasure of 
crossings in the inviting 
comfort of the 


leisurely 
M.S. ST. LOUIS 


Your Travel Agent, or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


669 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Offices and Agencies in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


57 Broadway, 
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Expeetipece a Winter 


Out of Doors in Sunshine 


Come to Tucson— 
Home of the 70° Day 


Away with the discomforts of 
winter. Come to Tucson, where 
days are warm and vitalizing; 
humidity, low; rainfall, slight; wind and 
fog, unknown. You can relax or play out of 
doors all winter long in constant sunshine. 


In addition to the exceptionally health- 
ful climate, scenic splendors abound — 
colossal caves, historic missions, Indian 
ruins, purple mountains, glorious sunsets. 
You'll find friendly western ranch life,too. 


Come where many of America’s most 
noted people gather in 

winter. Fast transconti- 
nental trains and planes. 
Ample accommodations. 
Living costs are moderate. “= 


TUCSON 


{ FIND OUT iritccrscraccrpon today for jrsboothaand comple] 


‘information. Tbis non-profit civic club serves visitors without fee or obligation. | 


Sunshine Climate (lub, 1846 € Rialto | 
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THE WORLD’S FIRST ARTIFICIAL OCEAN 
(Continued from page 29) 


aquaria. Already the imprisoned 
cephalopod must be recovering from 
the drug injection, for it can be heard 
thrashing and splashing in vain pro- 
test against the sides of its coffin- 
like container. As we step ashore, 
we see two sucker-cupped tentacles 
break water and beat the air. 

The octopus remains in the flume 
until it recovers entirely from the 
anesthesia. Then it is released into 
the large tank. 

Meanwhile, let us visit the open- 
air gallery atop the one hundred foot 
tank. Here the color and magnitude 
of the artificial oceans is breathtak- 
ing. In both tanks, fed daily by five 
million gallons of water, pumped 
from the Atlantic, live several thou- 
sand aquatic animals and plants. 
Most of these cannot be seen, be- 
cause of jelly fish floating near the 
surface, accompanied by their camp 
followers: midget fish that remain 
safe and uneaten so long as they 
stay close to their host’s stinging ten- 
tacles. 

Among waving sea fans and tube 
sponges, brilliant coral fish flash 
their iridescent colorings. The rays 
of the sun penetrate to the depths 
of the tanks, and the coral gardens 
and sea plumes are distinctly visible 
on. the lower ledges. But in this 
panorama of. man-made ocean and 
seascape, your eyes may be confused 
by many details, and your ears pick 
up noises arising from the beaches 
and parks surrounding Marine Vil- 
lage. So descend to the quiet, con- 
centrated views presented by the 
portholes in the sides of the enclosed 
galleries circling each tank. 

Choose the second level, just above 
the bottom of the rectangular tank. 
In cushioned comfort, undistracted 
by crowds or disturbing sounds, you 
sit before one of the two hundred 
glass windows. Keenly interested, 
you examine each murderous or tim- 
id citizen of the sea parading before 
your eyes. Even as you stare you 
may see a lobster catch an unwary 
fish and tear it into ribbons. You 
may observe a sea bat hover over 
the coral sands, the shadow of its 
widespread “wings” causing a turtle 
to telescope its head quickly out of 
sight, 

The revived octopus is discovered 
lurking on pink sands, beneath a 
ledge supporting the coral beds. Oc- 
casionally, bubbles of air rise to- 
ward the surface like strings of glis- 
tening glass beads, Thousands of 
tiny fish flash for cover, fragments 
of a shattered kaleidoscope, when- 
ever a shark or stingray streaks 
by with wide-open maw, literally 
shoveling stomachward all finny 
things in its path. 

Curious laymen are not the only 
persons to be impressed by this new 
Florida showplace. Men and women 
of science, university and high school 
students will be welcomed to the 
laboratory of marine biology, which 
is being completely equipped in the 
basement beneath the tanks. 

Fish are replenished constantly 
from the ocean, since hundreds of 
them daily vanish between the jaws 
of porpoises, turtles, rays and sharks. 
Some vicious species stage battles 
royal, turning the water gory, and 
adding to the mess which helmeted 


_the claws of the crab. 


divers must scrub off the glass win- 
dows and sides of the tanks. At 
each such performance a number of 
alarmed visitors must learn to dis- 
regard the fallacy that these workers 
with their brushes and scrapers will 
be attacked and eaten alive by sharks 
and octopi. One vigorous jab with 
a pole will usually cause the curious 
Messrs. Shark, Octopus and Turtle 
to make the water boil in their hurry 
to get away. Other fish normally 
avoid human beings who wear bub- 
bling helmets over their heads. 

Favorites of all sightseers are two 
porpoises: a mother and her baby. 
They are probably the only whale- 
like mammals in captivity. Besides 
being sea greyhounds, they are the 
clown-acrobats of the high seas. 
Grown quite tame, these fish frolic 
around as though they were still ca- 
vorting and performing before the 
crowded rails of ocean liners. Oc- 
casionally, while a guard feeds a 
mullet by hand to the mother por- 
poise, her infant will cease suckling. 
Swerving to the bottom of the 
aquarium, it will snatch a fish from 
the outstretched hand of a helmeted 
diver, play tag with the sea turtles, 
scrape barnacles and moss off their 
backs, before its mother swoops 
down and nudges baby out of mis- 
chief. 

Then they both streak upward to 
leap high above the water’s surface. 
They fall back with a resounding 
splash, blowing streams of vapor 
from their snouts. Circling, tumbling, 
they fill their lungs with fresh air, 
then dive to further submarine play. 

More grim is the battle you may 
observe between a conger eel and 
a huge crab. Come close to the port- 
hole level with the coral gardens. 
The sunlight filtering down through 
the depths, gives the scene a~smoky, 
ghastly haze. From behind sea 
grasses, timid pipe fish peep at the 
eight-foot conger writhing between 
This is a 
dispute to the death, as to which 
monster will remain to feed on the 
carrion settling to the bottom of the 
aquarium. A lace-like curtain of air 
bubbles rises from the thrashing mass 
and shields the last throes of the un- 
dersea horror from the eyes of hu- 
mans and the lenses of cameras. 

Before you leave the rectangular 
tank, glance upward through the 
eighteen feet of water and note that 
the surface appears to be a sheet of 
green glass, beneath which fish swim 
like birds gliding through air. In 
gay sail past your porthole comes an 
army of shrimp. Doughty mosqui- 
toes of the sea, their stalked eyes 
stand out on either side of their 
heads. 

That reminds you that your eyes, 
too, are almost popping, straining 
to witness everything in this fan- 
tastic liquid world. 

You make your exit and realize 
you’re on dry land, blinking in the 
bright sunlight, gazing at people, 
palm trees, flowers, automobiles. 

You step away from the towering 
white tanks and your eyes caress 
the blue sky sailed by clouds. You 
gulp down fresh air, marveling how 
completely Florida’s two “Oceans in 
Miniature” had transported you be- 
neath the waves. 
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CAPTURING THE ROYAL BIRD OF THE AZTECS 
(Continued from page 41) 


own decorations so that the feathers 
of the quetzal came to be valued 
more than gold. To the common 
folk, so closely were the quetzal 
plumes associated with the hierarch- 
ies of state and religion, that the 
bird could not be considered apart 
from these august bodies. On the 
assumption of power by the Aztecs 
who lorded it over all of Mexico and 
most of Central America the quetzal 
plumes became an article of tribute. 

The ruder tribes of the Guatemalan 
hinterland and Honduras were forced 
to yield tribute yearly in the form 
of the plumes of the quetzal bird. 
So that the bird would not be made 
scarce by the incessant demand of 
the Aztec nobles for this badge of 
divinity, strict laws were passed for 
the bird’s conservation. The quetzal 
was not to be killed but caught alive 
and the tail pendants taken from the 
male, after. which it was to be 
allowed its liberty. How this was 
accomplished is stated by Francisco 
Hernandez, one of the most accurate 
of the Spanish chroniclers and him- 
self a distinguished naturalist of his 
time. According to Hernandez, the 
fowlers betook themselves to the 

montana and hid in small ranchos 
after scattering boiled Indian wheat 
on the ground and planting many 
rods besmeared with bird lime. The 
quetzals' become entangled and then 
become the prey of the Indians. Hav- 
ing by instinct a knowledge of their 
rich possessions the bird did not 
struggle but allowed themselves to 
be taken. The only thing wrong with 
this Aztec idyl is that the quetzal 
does not forage on the ground for 
its food. 

However the birds were caught, 
there was obviously great precaution 
taken not to injure or kill them. An 
infraction of this law brought death 
to those concerned. The feathers, 
when collected, belonged to the em- 
peror in Mexico. The courtiers 
handed down the plumes as rare 
heirlooms, for the richness of the 
plumage was not lost on the bird’s 
demise and the iridescent aspect of 
varying hues of gold, copper, blue 
and green persisted throughout the 
years. Obviously only the _ tail 
feathers of the male were desired 
for tribute, for one sees in the vari- 
ous Mexican tribute records bundles 
of the tail pendants bound up with 
the name of the town making the 
contribution. Very carefully the art- 
ist has drawn in hieroglyphics the 


long tail feathers bound together 
with a symbol of the quantity 
received. 


In Tenochtitlan, as Mexico City 
was called under the Aztecs, the 
royal weavers made the feathers into 
crowns to be worn by the king and 
the nobility for the festivals of peace 
and the barbaric panoplies of war. 
Arrayed thus for battle with plumes 
of the quetzal shimmering from the 
crown of the emperor, the minions 
of the Aztecs plunged into battle 
under the aegis of the “God of the 
Air”. | 

In addition to the ee whcrs of other 
birds that came to Mexico as tribute 
from the vassal states, there were 

the moulted plumes from the birds 
in captivity. In the royal residence 
-at Iztapalapan as well as in Tenoch- 
titlan itself the Aztecs maintained 


q 


great aviaries. The most noteworthy 
was the aviary of Montezuma at- 
tached to his palace in the gardens of 
Chapultepec (the Mount of the 
Grasshopper). Here, if we are to be- 
lieve the chroniclers, great tracts of 
land were laid out for thousands of 
wild birds brought from every part 
of the Aztec empire. The scarlet 
cardinals, the golden pheasants, the 
endless array of the parrot tribe, 
were but the ornithological highlights 
of the vast concourse of birds that 
flew within this great enclosure. 
Three hundred attendants cared for 
the birds, acquainting themselves 
with their food and, when it was not 
obtainable in the high plateaus of 
Mexico, securing it at great expense 
daily from the lowlands. During the 
moulting season the feathers of the 
birds were carefully collected and 
given to the royal weavers to con- 
ceive the brilliantly picturesque 
feather weavings which so delighted 
the conquistadores. But although all 
the colorful birds of the tropics were 
there, not one mention is made of 
their royal bird, the quetzal. The 
“God of the Air” apparently eluded 
even the genius of the Aztecs. 

Associated with the highest attain- 
ment of Mexican culture, the quet- 
zal, by a contretemps of fortune, also 
became associated with its downfall. 
For the quetzal bird, an intimate 
part of the personality of Quetzal- 
coatl, inadvertently paved the way 
for the Spanish conquest. Sometime 
in the personal history of Quetzal- 
coatl, this god fell afoul of other 
divinities. The cause of the conflict 
is uncertain in mythology, but cer- 
tain it is that Quetzalcoatl was forced 
to leave the country and go into 
exile. He is said to have journeyed 
from the interior to the coast, and 
along the route in a sort of tri- 
umphant tour the grateful people 
erected superb edifices to his honor. 

According to the Quetzalcoatl 
legend, when he was on earth the 
corn, which he introduced, grew by 
itself, the ears developing to the size 
of a man. Cotton cultivated itself 
and man did not even have to dye 
jit, for the boll blossomed in a motley 
hue of color. The air in Quetzal- 
coatl’s time was filled with rare per- 
fume and singing birds. Peace was 
established and the halcyon days 
continued unabated. The idea of the 
myth is not new and has much of. 
the Garden of Eden illusion, but 
whereas we refer to such fabulous 
times as “the good old days”, to the 
people of Mexico it was the “Golden 
Age of Anahuac”’. When the god 
was exiled, seemingly all this came 
to an end. Quetzalcoatl directed his 
steps toward the Mexican Gulf, at 
that part perhaps which we know 
today as Vera Cruz. He promised the 
people that at some distant day, in 
the month of Ce Acatl, he would re- 
turn again. And thus he took leave 
on a small vessel made from the 
skins of serpents toward the fabled 
land of Tlapallan, the Valhalla of 
the Aztecs. 

In 1521, during the reign of 
Montezuma, the Spaniards appeared, 
led by Cortés. Previous to their 
coming supernatural phenomena had 
been observed in Mexico which was 
considered a portent of some malady 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR WINTER CRUISES — 


DATE 
Jan. 5 
Ware 07. 
Dec. 30 
Dec 3 
Jan. 28 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 15 
Dec. 17 
Jan. 14 
Feb. 11 
Feb. 11 
Feb: 11 
Feb. 4 
Dec 3 
Dec. 10 
Dee. 17 
Dec. 22 
Dec, 23 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 26 
Dec. 27 
Dec. 28 
Dec. 30 
Jan 3 
Jan zi 
EROS hye 
Jan 7 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 18 
Jan. 21 
Jan, 21 
Janveuzs 
ates 
Jane, 27, 
Jan. 28 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 4 
Dec 3 
Dec 3 
Deé 7 
Dec. 10 
Jan S) 
Jan. 19 


SHIP LINE TIME COST PORTS OF CALL 
AROUND THE WORLD CRUISES ) 
Pranconia: vba > dee Cunard White Star147 days $1900.00 up .........-. South Seas—Around the World. : 
Emp. of Britain....Canadian Pacific..127 days 2300.00 up ........... 23 Countries Around the World. 
AROUND THE WORLD CRUISES—REGULAR SERVICE 
President Polk.... Am, President Line1l04 days 97000 wp 1st A. teas 21 Ports, 14 Countries. Every four weeks 
thereafter. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES i 
Hmeter 5's witas sins American Export.. 46 days 39/5200: ap elistin a nalemi. Entire Mediterraneon, sailing fortnightly 
595.00 up * thereafter. *Includes shore excursions. 
Conti de Savoia ...Italian Line ...... 39 days 400.00 up Tourist ....17 Calls. 
635.00 up Ist. 
OMIA) Nabe sat coc peareness ies Ttaltan Wige %. )e' 40 days 340.00 up Tourist ....15 Calls. 
525.00 up Ist. 
Saturoia searcvcyveetere Italian Liné .... 2% 56 days 395.00 up Tourist ....27 Places. 


635.00 up Ist. 


SOUTH AMERICA AND WEST INDIES 
Nieuw Amsterdam... Holland-Am. 25 days SGO}00: tp! eerie wdeeve oie UCuracao, La Guaira, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Nieuw Amsterdam. .Holland-Am. 25 days SOOLOO! Wt 5 Sreya nietevs pore § St. Thomas. 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
40 days FESOO Up Sista le, vines ctsjeier 13 Ports—8 Countries. 
46 days FAO TO! MD: a ctaare oishaleleray 14 Ports—9 Countries. 


Bretien cis iwiet sieces N.G.L. 
Nieuw Amsterdam. . Holland-Am, 


SOUTH AMERICA—AFRICA—MEDITERRANEAN 


Carinthia i jas avis s0 Cunard White Star 75 days O80 DOM S eyes h s as cua Rio de Janeiro, Cape Town, East Coast of 
Africa and Mediterranean, ; 
AROUND AFRICA 
Golumibusi sats.) cee INN Gat ils. chatesetopsrete 63 days LOOs00 Wty ees. caterers wtetere Completely Around Africa. 
SOUTH AMERICA—EAST COAST 
LUhaty tense ana ado bean American Republics 38 days 550.00 up Ist ........ Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Monte- 
410.00 up Tourist video, Buenos Aires. Sailing fortnightly 
480.00 up off season thereafter. 


39 days 550.00 up Ist. 
410.00 up tourist 


480.00 up off season 


.++...Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires. Sailing fortnightly thereafter. 


Northern Prince...Furness Prince.... 


WEST INDIES CRUISES FROM NEW YORK 


Stella Polaris ......< B &N Line...... 15 days TOOMOOMupiterairemiaiactenn Mia Port au Prince, Kingston, Havana, 
assau. 
Emp. of Britain....Canadian Pacific... 4 days 65200 pinch i ateetas hace Bermuda. 
Transylvania ...... Anchor Line ...... 8 days 80300) up \ctcaeee cei Nassau, Havana. 
Coltumbusi 2 ticles NG cea 9 days 122550: Aap? Sotewneteronssntere Port au Prince, Kingston, Havana. 
Statendamte,st-he ont Holland-Am, ..... 9 days 9750. 0Ip Me cateataecet tte Nassau, Havana. 
PUGISIEANIG -— Strveye setae Cunard spencer 9 days TES IOO Up inet terceuaeiers La Guaira, Port au Spain, Fort de France, 
Martinique. 
Buiropal ays eruiees NEG a iinreeene 6 days OOOO CUD aii cevey hotee sd Nassau, Havana, 
Manhattan ele reslen te WUsSs Juinee veer 6 days ZS LOO ID: var cie spelt tetiare Havana, 
Emp. of Britain....Canadian Pacific... 8 days UZ5sO0 stp etn crayerste rare Havana, Nassau, Bermuda. 
Hamburgovene aie FACTS © agra chee 4 days 2.50) AUP bey rele. yrs Bermuda. 
Stella Polaris”... %. B & N Line...... 15 days TOO DO apiece ns te Mista, Port au Prince, Kingston, Havana, 
assau. 
Transylvania 2c. Anchor Line ..... 8 days LOMO ORNS Sie tata Now nto. Nassau, Havana. f 
Columbus: vib as ver ING Gilg ® exaienscnanetare 12 days G25 Oa re tee iabacn sively St. Pierre, Fort de France, Trinidad, La ¢ 
Guayra, Curacao, Kingston. ; 
Statendam «dna, Holland-Am. ..... 12 days 152500 up. ae te serge Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, St. Pierre, 
‘ Fort de France, Martinique, Bridgetown, 
Barbados, Port of Spain, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Curacao. 
Bertani ys aera Cutar a! cient le 8 days 97.50 Wipe. «os ere G Nassau, Havana. 
Transylvania ...... Anchor Line ..... 8 days BOLOO Spits erie sucletts tens Nassau, Havana, 
Columbus or'o5s 2 Gan 8s rete eectche 12 days WGZSG Ups mares cate St. Pierre, Fort de France, Trinidad, La 
Guayra, Curacao, Kingston. 
Statendam:. .. 2.5... Holland-Am. ..... 12 days PS2500! isp scstass wis arose Same ports as the Jan. 7th Cruise. 
Birntannic, en eitrers Guna. ascrstotewiy 8 days S725. tap ee aisters otters ater. Nassau, Havana. 
Washington ....... Ute Sic Line s.syere 10 days 127,50 ip: isc ateiesaen Nassau, Kingston, Havana. 
New: Work” fives: HC AvTGs Sop istelsemuere 19 days CHASING CY ota oy Pict nnk oer San Juan, Barbados, Trinidad, La Guayra, 
Curacao, Colon, Kingston, Havana. / 
Transylvania ...... Anchor Line ..... 12 days PZ SO tap sera center otena nue au Prince, Kingston, Santiago, Havana, 
assau, 
Lebghiebobib (lo His bcs Gunardats ire ers 8 days 97 SO Oper piasy oeeralens Nassau, Havana. 
Georgics vincivs dcr Cunard: ve ace eae 18 days QETEOO, Migyt: arrctnssetacciticr St. Thomas, Martinique, Trinidad, Grenada, 
La Guaira, Curacao, Cartagena, Panama, 
Kingston, Jamaica, Havana. 
Statendamt <i... s Holland-Am. ..... 18 days Z20: OOTP S Geteerrevey cy er San Juan, St. Pierre, Fort de France, Bridge- 
town, Barbados, Port of Spain, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Cristobal, Kingston, Havana. 
REGULAR SERVICE WEST INDIES 
Valamaneas <i:(rets vies United Fruit ..... 15 days £75. O0apia ds lanes Sailing every Saturday thereafter to Havana, 
Costa Rica, Panama Canal Zone. 
Vet oho tart Wier Goa aoe United Fruit ..... 12 days TSQO0 tp Sees te anes Sailing every other Saturday thereafter to 
Santiago, Guatemala, Honduras. 
uVieragiiad an tele aiieiers United Fruit ..... 15 days LP SOG sai p) ¢ crates cteraiate Sailing every Wednesday thereafter to Ja- 
maica, Colombia, Canal Zone. 
; NASSAU—MIAMI—HAVANA 
Mirinareovu sas cess Munargo Line..... 12 days T25700 ape oe tere: oxo Sailing fortnightly thereafter. 


MIAMI—NASSAU SERVICE 


New Northland....Clarke $.S. ...... 1 day 17.00 up (one way)..Miami, Nassau, Miami (twice weekly there 
24.50 (round trip) after). 
WEST INDIES FROM MIAMI, FLA. 
Noxth Star. to esccic. ClarkesS:S,) Girone 7 days FROGS ie cig ise pe Port au Prince, Kingston, Havana, Miami 


(every Saturday thereafter). 
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Art Calendars 


Why not 
| Christmas? 
Handsome in design, inexpensive in 
price, covering a wide variety of 
|subjects and interest, a DODGE 
ART CALENDAR makes the ideal 
gift. Because of their style they 
are greatly improved substitutes 
for Christmas cards. Unlike cards 
they are usable and will remind 
jjthe recipient of you every day in 
ithe year. 
||Among the many calendars are: 


give 


calendars this 


|Audubon Calendar of Birds 


Thirteen sheets plus cover. Twelve 
sheets are full natural color re- 
productions of the famous John 
James Audubon paintings of 
American birds, inset in a two 
color decorative border. The thir- 
teenth sheet carries a detailed de- 
scription of each bird. In two 
sizes. Either flat or easel style. 
Prices from 60c to $1.25. 


Dickens Calendar 


|Six magnificent four-color sheets, 
reproduced from oil paintings, by 
Thomas Fogarty picturing the 
scenes and characters of the most 
beloved author of the English- 
speaking peoples. Price $.75. 


Calendar of 
Cheer Series 


Contentment Calendar, Sunlit Road 
Calendar, Calendar or Sunshine, 
Calendar of Friendship, etc. Many 
hew covers and new quotations 
brighten up this famous series for 
1939. Tied with ribbon, and in 
handsome boxes, these calendars 
make beautiful and practical gifts. 
Prices trom $.30 to $.90. 


For sale at the better 
department, gift, station- 
ery and book stores. 


Tear off and mail’~-=*"-"° 


‘DODGE PUBLISHING COMPAN 
114 East 16th Street i 
New York, N. Y. 

i} 

Gentlemen: 


; Please send me an illustrated catalogue 
of DODGE ART CALENDARS. 


ROYAL BIRD 


OF THE AZTECS 
(Continued from page 55) 


that was brewing. The great lake of 
Tezcuco had become violently agi- 
tated; one of the towers of the 
temples took fire; comets filled the 
skies, and the priests interpreted the 
phenomena in such a way that the 
people expected the return of Quet- 
zalcoatl. They looked confidently to 
the return of this benevolent deity 
and the remarkable tradition of his 
return, kept alive in their hearts, 
prepared the way for the future suc- 
cess of the Spaniards. There is little 
doubt that without the myth of 
Quetzalcoatl’s return the followers of 
Cortés would never have gained 
their first foothold. Montezuma, 
viewing all these phenomena as pres- 
aging his downfall, adopted a vacil- 
lating policy toward the strangers. 
They were, after all, fair-skinned, 
black-bearded, and they came from 
the East, bearing such curious ac- 
coutrements as cannons, ships and 
horses. 


Naturally unmindful of the part 
that they had inadvertently played in 
American history, our little quetzals 
were more concerned in eating. And 
to us the task grew greater as the 
days went by. New items of food 
had to be introduced; gradually we 
moved to lower altitudes, and 
anxiously we awaited the final blos- 
soming of all the beauty of the quet- 
zal. It is, I can say, more to the 
patience of my wife, Christine, who 
helped to raise them, than anything 
else that we were able to satisfy the 
desire of Mr. Lee Crandall to obtain 
a quetzal for the Bronx Zoo. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP. MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of “Travel,” published monthly at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1938, 
State of New York, County of New York. 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is one of the publishers 
of “Travel” and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the dates shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 44, Postal Laws and Regu- 


lations: That the names and addresses of 


the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, Robert M. 
McBride & Co., Inc., 116 East 16th Street, 
New York; Coburn Gilman, editor, 116 East 
16th Street, New York; Business managers, 
none. Owner, Robert M. McBride & Co., 
Inc., a corporation; Robert M. McBride, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y., 
Hampton Anderson, Bedford Hills, New 
York; E. B. Anderson, Bedford Hills, New 
York; Isaac H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 
25th Street. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com 
pany, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company, as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear on the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacitv other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has not reason to believe that 
any other person. association or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect, in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. (Signed) E. C. TURNER, 

Secretary. 

Swonn to and subscribed before me this 
23rd day of September, 1938. 

N..H. TEAZ, 
Notary Public. 
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© Theme Center 
Illustration 
N.Y. World’s Fair 


WHY not make it your Wonderful] Year... 
a year full of activity as well as gracious living? 
A year such as you can enjoy by living at this. 
famous woman's club, which offers a combination 
of advantages available nowhere else in New York. 
You'll have your own attractive room, of course, 
plus the use of our swimming pool and gym... as 
well as our rooms for music practice, our grand 
library, our beautiful lounges for entertaining. And 
you'll be part of our gay social life . . . meet 
interesting, important people . . . make contacts 
which are helpful as well as stimulating. 


Your Wonderful 4, 
Year won't cost much 
... study these rates 
and compare them 
with what you're now & 
paying. Then come 
in to the Club and 
see for yourself how 
much more you'll get 
for your money. 


RATES 


Singles 
DAILY 
$2.50 to $4.00 


WEEKLY 


$12 to $20 


Doubles 
DAILY 
$4.00 to $5.00 


WEEKLY 
$15 to $24 


Open to Non-Members 


4 Club 


Ve od La 
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oe) of Black 7 


If your black and white photographs are 
becoming dull and monotonous to you— 
why not try color? 

You'll find rich rewards—for color gives 
your pictures a life-like quality impossible 
to achieve with black and white. 


THE CANDID MIDGET 


is ideal for color photography in many 
ways. 

Its size, for instance . .. the 1 x 14% 
inch film size keeps expense down; and 
the 35 mm. size is standard for all types 
of color film. 

Its fast lens, too, is an important ad- 
vantage. Color film is slower than black 
and white; and to avoid glaring clashing 


color schemes, soft, flat lighting is used, 


further cutting down speed. But the fast 
F 3-5 lens of the Candid Midget takes 
care of the speed problem. 

Of course, the same advantages hold true 
of black and white work with the Candid 
Midget . . . economical size, speed, com- 
pactness . . . and LOW PRICE. 


$36.00 
Eveready Case 
$4.75 
Trade in your 
old camera 
Send for Booklet C.A.N. 


WILLOUGHBYS 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 
Supply House 


‘110 West 32nd Street, New York 


BREVOORT 


Fifth Avenue at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK 


Famous Residential Hotel 


Spacious room with running 
water, from $1.50 daily, 
from $10 weekly; with pri- 
vate bath, from $2.50 daily, 
from $12 weekly; 2 rooms 
and bath from $22 weekly; 
3 rooms and bath from $35 
weekly. 


Superior French Cuisine 
Wines and Liquors 
Grande Carte Du Jour 


Served in Cafe: 
LUNCHEON from 80c 
DINNER from $1.25 


Newly Decorated 
BANQUET ROOM 
Parties and Banquets a Specialty 
Phone: STuyvesant 9-7300 


THE TRAVELER AND HIS CAMERA 


By KARL A. BARLEBEN, JR., F.R.P.S. 


OnE of the most frequent causes 
of poor results in travel pictures is 
faulty exposure. This is obviously 
due to the fact that, as lighting con- 
ditions vary tremendously in different 
parts of the world, the traveler 
doesn’t have much of a chance to be- 
come accustomed to them. Modern 
films have overcome exposure prob- 
lems to a great extent, but a great 
deal still depends upon the skillful 
manipulation of camera lens dia- 
phragm and shutter, to say nothing of 
wise selection of film. The camera 
can be likened to the eye... in 
bright sunlight, the iris becomes small 
and, by the same token, the camera 
lens diaphragm should be made small 
under like conditions. On the other 
hand, when the light is feeble, the iris 
opens up... and this is the cue for 
the camera lens diaphragm also to 
be opened wide. This can be taken 
as a basis for all exposure under- 
standing, but of course there are 
other factors that may influence the 
result. 


It is quite understandable that light 
affects our eyes somewhat differently 
than it affects the photographic emul- 
sion in the camera. For this reason, 
our eyes are not good judges of pho- 
tographic exposure. With experience, 
the amateur photographer can usually 
set his camera sufficiently correct to 
secure a satisfactory exposure... but 
this is not so much due to the judg- 
ment of the individual as to the wide 
“latitude” of the emulsion. Modern 
films have a sort of “safety valve,” so 
to speak, called “latitude” by photo- 
graphers. This permits a certain er- 
ror, over or under, in exposure with- 
out causing faulty results. In other 
words, the emulsion absorbs or com- 
pensates for errors within certain 
limits. 


The only reliable method of being 
assured of good exposure is through 
the use of an accurate exposure meter 

. a simple device which registers 
light intensity and translates it into 
photographic terms. As the meter is 
more closely tuned to photographic 
light reaction than are our eyes, it 
can be depended upon to do a better 
job. Even when the individual be- 
comes used to judging light with rea- 
sonable accuracy, he cannot help but 
fail when traveling, for his interpre- 
tation of light values in different 
parts of the world will inevitably be 
inaccurate. 


For instance, tropical light is quite 
intense, photographically, even though 
no appreciable difference may be visu- 
ally detected. In northern climes, es- 
pecially during the winter months, 
the light is,extremely poor. Yet, in 
snowy regions, the glistening snow 
acts as a reflector and produces a 
brilliant light by which to photograph. 
In Arizona, for example, and in Mex- 
ico, the light is extremely clear, crisp 
and brilliant, and overexposure is al- 
most certain to occur unless a meter 
is consulted, because the photograph- 
ically active ultra-violet light there is 
not degenerated by haze or soot. So 
it will be found that every locality 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


has its own light characteristics and 
factors which must be considered in 
order to arrive at satisfactory ex- 
posures, 


Of exposure meters, there are 
dozens to choose from. Practically 
all break down into two general 
groups; electric and extinction (vis- 
ual). The former are preferred and 
cost between ten and twenty-five dol- 
lars, A photo-electric cell is the agent 
which generates sufficient electrical 
current to move a needle-pointer over 
a calibrated dial. Because the human 
element is almost entirely eliminated 
in its use, the electric meter may be 
regarded as being as nearly perfect 
for the purpose as anything thus far 
devised. The extinction (better known 
as “visual”) meter, if handled intel- 
ligently, can be just as accurate as an 
electric meter, in spite of the fact that 
the price range lies between one and 
three dollars. An optical wedge is 
the medium translating light values, 
and when the subject is viewed 
through it, the least visible figure or 
letter on the wedge determines the 
correct exposure. This may all sound 
difficult and complicated, but actually, 
an examination of any modern meter 
will dispel all such fears. 


It should be noted that the ex- 
posure meter is not a “cure-all”... 
not by any means. Nor should it 
necessarily be followed blindly. There 
are occasions when personal judg- 
ment may be preferred. There may 
also be occasions when a meter can- 
not possibly be used owing to insuf- 
ficient illumination to produce a regis- 
tration... such as at night or when 
making indoor pictures where only 
normal room light is available. 


Exposure is of particular im- 
portance to travelers for, as has been 
previously pointed out in this depart- 


‘ment, travel pictures are not easily 


duplicated or replaced ... they must 
be correctly recorded the first time. 


Many travelers carry two meters 


Ang. 


with them... an electric type and 
an extinction type. First, to check 
one against the other for accuracy, 
and second, to be fully prepared for 
any and all lighting conditions. The 

extinction meter will generally give a 

reading in light so poor that the elec ~ 
tric meter cannot even register a 
movement of the needle-pointer. The 
use of the two meters, one of each 
type, is therefore suggested to all 
serious, photographically minded 
travelers, 7 

Of course, it is possible to go 
wrong, even with the finest exposure 
meter made. The meter, like any 
other tool or medium, will not func 
tion properly unless used intelligently. 
Several factors must be considered 
before it will indicate correct read- 
(1) The meter must-be set for 
the speed of film being used, and all 
calculations (if any are necessary) 
made on this basis. (2) The meter 
must be aimed squarely at the princi- 
pal object in the scene, and in such a 
way that little or no sky area is in- 
cluded, otherwise gross underex- 
posure will result. (3) Where pos- 
sible, the meter should be held as 
close to the principal object or chief 
center of interest in the scene as pos- 
sible. (4) The meter reading, once 
established for any scene or condi- 
tion, should be adhered to and the 
camera adjusted accordingly for, if 
the meter is known to be accurate, it 
can be depended upon to give the true 
exposure, even though personal judg- 
ment may not fully agree. 

Following these few simple rules, 
the traveler should be able to shoot — 
pictures to his heart’s content any-_ 
where in the world ... and have the 
assurance that they will be properly 
exposed. . 


* * x 


Would you like to have a sixty page, 
fully illustrated, wire bound book, | 
entitled ‘Better Photography Made/ 
Easy’, to help improve your hobby? | 
It is Free to All. Just send twelve! 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of 
handling and mailing to:—K. A. B., c/o 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16th 
St., New York City, N. Y¥. 


Symbolizing the Christmas season, this snow scene differs from most in 
that correct exposure and the use of a filter resulted in a faithful rendering — 
of snow which is not always pure white, particularly in the shadow areas. — 
Here is real snow, yet it is not paper white but full of texture and shadow 


detail. 


second on Agfa superpan film at f:8. 


Exposure data: Baldaxette II camera, Zeiss Tessar lens, 1/50th 


Orthoplan red filter. Photo by 


Karl A. Barleben. 


—— 


Books for the Christmas Season 


A TRIP TO THE NEW 
YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
WITH BOBBY AND 
BETTY 


by Grover Whalen 
as told to Elsie-Jean 


Those indefatigable juvenile trav- 
elers are off on a new series of 
exciting adventures, and this time 
it is at the exciting “World of To- 


morrow,’ in company with the 
President of the Fair. With 
many illustrations. 

$2.35 


INSIDE A LITTLE HOUSE 
by Aileen Fisher 


Not since Robert Louis Steven- 
son and A. A. Milne has there been 


_ published a gayer and more de- 


lightful volume of verse for chil- 
dren (and grown-ups too). With 
many whimsical silhouettes by the 
author. : 

$1.50 


CUE’S GUIDE TO WINTER 
SPORTS: 1939 


Edited by E. Sinclair Hertell 


A comprehensive guide to the 
winter sports areas within 400 
miles of New York—telling you 
where to go, what to do and how 
to get there. Every form of winter 
sport is discussed. 

Illustrated. $1.00 


ESCAPE ON SKIS 
by Brian Meredith 


A “must” book for every ski en- 
thusiast. An informal and cap- 
tivating account on skiing in Can- 
ada and Europe. Illustrated with 
many full-page illustrations. 

$3.00 


LET GOD DO IT 


by Wentworth Byron Winslow 
Discover the secret that has 
brought amazing new light and 
hope into the lives of thousands of 
men and women—the secret of 


_ God’s power to solve the problems 


that leave human beings baffled 


and helpless. 


6th large printing. $2.00° 


- THE SCIENCE OF MIND 


by Ernest Holmes 
This challenging book on the 
mind and spirit, which has brought 
inspiration and help to thousands 
of mental scientists and which has 
gone through eleven editions, is 
now reissued with the text rewrit- 
ten and more than 300 pages added. 
700 pages. $5.00 


MY DAYS 


by Eleanor Roosevelt 


A charming and delightfully intimate account of 
every day in the life of the First Lady, of which 
Hugh S. Johnson says, “this book will be treas- 
ured and long remembered.” “It makes the human 
kind of reading that everyone enjoys, no matter what 
his age, position or prejudices.” Knickerbocker News. 

$2.00 


MADE IN U.S. A. 


by Boake Carter 


An unbiased analysis of the present administra- 
tion—and a penetrating cross-section of the Amer- 
ican scene. In his opinion, Government, War and 
People are today the three items of principal 
consideration, and these are the subjects of this 
thought-provoking book which will do much to 
clarify the confused thinking to which every Amer- 
ican is exposed. $1.75 


THE LIFE OF D. H. LAWRENCE 
by Hugh Kingsmill 
No name in modern letters is more significant than 
that of David Herbert Lawrence. This definitive biog- 
raphy reveals hitherto little-known aspects of the life 
of one of the most exciting personalities of recent 
years. $2.75 


“This delightfully written biography presents prac- 
tically all there is to know about the life of one of 
the most expressive representatives of an era.”—New 


York Herald Tribune. 


PURITAN CITY 


by Frances Winwar 


Salem, the nerve center of New England, through 
centuries of glory and change is the subject of this 
vital new book by the author of “Poor Splendid Wings.” 


“Authentic and well documented history, so written 
that it is as fascinating as fiction.”—The Boston Globe. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


DANCING AROUND THE WORLD 
by Arnold L. Haskell 


The long-awaited chronicle of the “around the world” 
tour of the Russian ballet, told by one of the world’s 
foremost authorities.. Balletomanes will cheer and im- 
presarios will gnash their teeth at this piercing cross- 
section of what goes on behind the scenes in the great 
ballet houses of the world. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


BUBBLING | 
"WATERS | 


BUBBLING WATERS 
by Clark B. Firestone 


The author of “Sycamore Shores” takes the reader 
on a new exploration of forgotten America—those 
watering places of antebellum days of the region dom- 
inated by the Southern Appalachians. Picturesque 
characters, salty anecdote and colorful legend will 
endear this book to Mr. Firestone’s hosts of readers. 

Illustrated. $2.75 


THE CRUSADES 


by G. A. Campbell Author of “The Knights Templars” 

In all history there is no episode more romantic, incredible or more 
fantastic than the Crusades. Mr. Campbell’s dramatic narrative “THE 
CRUSADERS is the most complete and compact history that has yet been 
compiled, for the reason that the author has approached his task with 
the fairness of mind to appreciate purity of motive.’"—New York Sun. 


Illustrated. $3.75 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 116 E. 16 St. New York 
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AMERICA SAILS THE 
SEAS 


by Frank Bowen 


The thrilling record of American 
conquest, achievement and_ ro- 
mance on the high seas through 
nearly four centuries of discovery, 
trade, war and _ empire-building, 
told in striking pictures and en- 
thralling text. With 200 reproduc- 
tions of historic prints and paint- 


ings. 
$3.75 


MARVELS OF INSECT 
LIFE 


by Edward Step 
Introduction by Raymond Ditmars 


There is excitement on every 
page of this comprehensive study 
of insect life which brings up to 
date the work of the great Jean 
Henri Fabre. Years of research 
and study are presented with a 
vividness that gives each page the 
qualities found in the writings of 
Poe and Jules Verne. 

636 illustrations (drawings and 

photographs). 512 pages. $3.75 


THE FURNITURE DE. 
SIGNS OF CHIPPEN- 
DALE, HEPPELWHITE 
AND SHERATON 


With an Introduction 
by Arthur Hayden 


Here in one large volume are 
reproduced the original design 
books issued first in 1754, 1788, 
1791, of those great masters of 
English furniture whose influence 
is still a living vital force after 
nearly two centuries. Arthur Hay- 
den, famous British authority, has 
contributed a general introduction 
together with a fascinating bio- 
graphical sketch of each of the 
three Georgian masters. To the 
householder, collector, dealer and 
student this) magnificent volume 
will be indispensable. 

460 reproductions. $4.50 


TOWNS AND PEOPLE OF 
MODERN POLAND 


by Robert Medill McBride 


“Mr. McBride writes vigorously, 
lucidly, entertainingly. The book 
has many illustrations and maps 
and an excellent index. It belongs 
in the travel equipment of all 
American visitors to Poland.”— 
The Saturday Review. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


THE BODY BEAUTIFUL: 
Volumes I-1V 


Edited by Heyworth Campbell 


Four superb volumes of camera 
studies of the nude human body 
by the foremost American and 
European photographers. Anyone 
of them makes a splendid gift, par- 
ticularly for an artist or pho- 
tographer. 

Printed in gravure. Each $3.00 


LIVING COLOUR 
by John Everard 


Not only is this the first photo- 
graphic book to be done exclu- 
sively in color, but it is also the 
first book of nudes to be made 
from direct color photographs. 

$3.50 
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Sphinx and Pyramids Gizeh 


Amalfi as seen from Sea 


TO THE ENTIRE. 
-DITERRANE 


46% 395" jee 595" 


All shore excursions include first class hotel accommodations 
in such world-famous de luxe hostelries as the Continental- 
Savoy in Cairo, the new King David in Jerusalem, and the 
Flora or Palace-Ambassadeurs in Rome; meals, rail fares, auto- 
mobile drives, VISA CHARGES, LANDING AND EMBARKING 
CHARGES, experienced guide lecturers, dragomans, fees, etc. 


Comprehensive Itinerary ; 
You will visit or see Marseilles, Naples, Pompeii, Maiori, Amalfi, Positano, 
Sorrento, Castellammare, Alexandria, Cairo, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, Bethel, Nain, Nazareth, Hittin, Mizpah, Kyriat Shmuel, Tiberias, Sea of 
Galilee, Capernaum, River Jordan, Kuneitra, Damascus, River Barada, Baalbek, 
Heliopolis, Beirut, Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Alexandria, Piraeus, Athens, Naples 
(Second call), Rome, Vatican City, Naples, Leghorn, Pisa, Genoa, Rapallo, 
Lido, Quarto, St. Margherita, Portofino, Portofino Kulm, Castelleto, Corso 
Carbonara, Marseilles, Chateau d'If Island 


THE FOUR ACES 


All first class, no tourist or third, all cabins amidship, many with semi-private 
verandas, most rooms with private bath, all equipped with free-standing metal 
bed or beds, large metal wardrobes, dressing tables, hot and cold running 
water; especially large promenade, sun and sports decks, country club veranda 
cafe looking out over the bow, electric galley, excellent cuisine—a la corte at 
no additional charge; modern steam laundry, novelty shop, hairdressing 
salon, swimming pool, talking pictures; no over-crowding as capacity is 
limited to 132 passengers. 


“THREE-QUARTERS “’ CRUISES 
Terminating in UP Terminating in UP 
Greece $280 Italy or France $295 : 
SAILINGS: 


EXETER © “ Dec. 3 EXOCHORDA Dec. 31 
EXCAMBION Dec.17 EXCALIBUR Jan. 14 
and fortnightly thereafter 


Ve 


and without change of ship 


To or From: EGYPT, rT] 
. PALESTINE, syrik°200 P 


To or From 


FRANCE & ITALY, U| 
or From: GREECE 4 60 P 


Consult your Travel Agent who will tell you all the advantages of 
the Yankee Cruises in the Four Aces 


AMERICAN 


~ EXPORT LINES, INC. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Cairo at Dusk f 


Jerusalem— Mosque of C 
i i a 


